

















YOU CAN HAVE IT 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false | 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 


to alert present day traffic. 





If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 
BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


Illinois State Police 
Chicago Park District Police 
City of Chicago Police Dept. 





Cook County Highway Patrol 


The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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MAJOR LOU SMYTH 
Department of Police, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


- Another Annual Conference of the International 
Association has passed into history. The 60th 
session has been so marked with the unusual that 
I find my mind whirling with thrills and emotions. 
The Conference closed promptly at 1:00 o’clock 
this Thursday afternoon, September 17. As this 
writer was about to leave the Statler ballroom 
and after a bite of lunch get to work on the story 
of the Conference, photos were being taken of 
the new officers, hands gripped hands as friends 
were preparing to depart for their homes, and I 
know each member had the feeling that this was 
perhaps the best session of all, everything con- 
sidered. 


Somehow it seems appropriate to tell this story 
with the last chapter first, then jump to the 
opening, so that is the way it’s going to be. 

We are going to New Orleans in 1954. Supt. 
Joseph Scheuering and Past President George 
Reyer gave such a sincere invitation that the 
vote of the members was overwhelmingly in favor 
of that city. Philadelphia had made a strong bid, 
but the members decided otherwise. 


New Officers For 1953-54 


The report of the nominating committee was 
adopted unanimously, and these officers were 
elected : 

Carl F. Hansson, chief of police, Dallas, Tex., 
President; I. B. (Dad) Bruce, chief of police, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., First Vice-President; W. E. 
Headley, chief of police, Miami, Fla., Second Vice- 
President; George A. Otlewis, chief Chicago Park 
District Police, Third Vice-President; John D. 
Holstrom, chief of police, Berkeley, Calif., Fourth 
Vice-President; Alfred T. Smalley, ‘chief of po- 
lice, Highland Park, N. J., Fifth Vice-President; 
Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent Vir- 
ginia State Police, Sixth Vice-President; John F. 
Murray, chief of police, Perth Amboy, N. J., Sec- 
retary; William J. Roach, chief of police, Water- 
bury, Conn., Treasurer; L. D. Morrison, chief of 
police, Houston, Tex., Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Peter J. Siccardi of Hackensack, N. J., Past 





Wajor Lou Smith 
Reports “She 
ptuuual Coufereuce 


President, inducted the new officers with his 
usual hearty handshake and a few well chosen 
words to each. President-elect Hansson was 
called to the rostrum by Retiring President Le- 
blanc, and expressed his thanks for the honor in- 
trusted to him, and the hope that he would have 
the full cooperation of the members during the 
coming year. He then turned the meeting back 
to Chief Leblanc, who adjourned the 60th an- 
nual Conference. 


With the permission of the editor and associate 
editor of The Police Chief, I deem it appropriate 
to designate the October issue as the Conference 
and Ed Kelly number of the magazine. During 
the many years I have attended IACP Confer- 
ences, and some ten years during which I have 
had the privilege of contributing articles to the 
magazine, my good friend Ed Kelly has been my 
inspiration. It therefore is with a heavy heart 
that I learn of his resignation as Executive Sec- 
retary, which I understand is effective at the end 
of this year. I know all members who know Ed 
Kelly as I do feel the same. way, and so it is my 





A colorful ceremony opened the 60th Annual 


Conference. Massing of the colors and singing 
of the national anthem by a member of the Detroit 
Police Department were impressive highlights. 


























IACP OFFICERS FOR 1958-54: Front row, 
l. to r., Edward J. Kelly, executive secretary, 
Washington, D. C.; Supt. Wm. J. Roach, Water- 
bury, Conn., treasurer; Chief John D. Holstrom, 
Berkeley, Calif., fourth vice president; Ret. Chief 
James M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va., honorary 
president; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J., fifth vice president; and Col. C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., superintendent, Virginia State Po- 











lice, sixth vice president. 

Back row, l. to r., Chief L. D. Morrison, Hous- 
ton, Tex., sergeant-at-arms; Ret. Chief John F. 
Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J., secretary; Chief I. 
B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., first vice presi- 
dent; Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent; Chief W. E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla., sec- 
ond vice president; and Chief Geo. A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police, third vice president. 





hope that some very special news and comments 
I have gotten together under a special heading 
concerning Ed will find a spot in the early pages 
of this issue. He deserves the best! 

Now to get back to the story of the Conference. 
In order not to overlook anyone who contributed 
to the Conference, it is necessary to touch on only 
the high spots of many of the splendid papers and 
addresses that filled the sessions of the four days. 
But before we get into this part of the report of 
the Conference, it is my pleasure to voice the sen- 
timents of many members with whom I talked, as 
well as my own, regarding the courteous treat- 
ment, the perfection in arrangements, the enter- 
tainment, the outstanding service rendered by 
Commissioner Donald S. Leonard and his execu- 
tive officers and the members of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department. To use an old expression, pop- 
ular among youngsters, it was “Out of this world.” 
More about this farther along in the story. 

More credit is due those responsible for the 
smooth-operating Conference when considering 
the registration totaled 1,460 members and guests. 
Over 800 of the registrants were active members. 

Another fact that impressed us was the close 





attention given to the speakers, and the spon- 
taneous applause they received. The gracious- 
ness of the exhibitors who closed their exhibits 
and had removed them from the exhibit. hall by 
4:00 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon in order to 
provide additional space for the annual banquet, 
is worthy of comment. Without exception they 
shortened the time of their displays in order to 
aid in an emergency situation. 


As must be in the march of time, we missed 
some of our friends who because of illness were 
not able to attend, yet were happy to greet those 
who were missing last year at Los Angeles. 








THE OPENING SESSION 








Commissioner Don Leonard did himself proud 
in arranging a colorful opening of the confer- 
ence in the ballroom of the Statler. The Detroit 
Police Department band, assembled at the right 
of the speakers’ platform, stood at attention. 
Commissioner Leonard welcomed the delegates, 
and announced that moving pictures and record- 
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Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, left, 
greeted U. S. Senator Homer Ferguson of Michi- 
gan, who addressed the Conference at the first 
general session. Mayor E. Cobo of Detroit is seen 
in the center of the picture. 


ings of all persons and events during the confer- 
ence would be taken, made a permanent record 
and presented to Washington office of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Then the police band, Lieut. Fred Wittman, di- 
rector, struck up a lively march, and down the 
center aisle of the ballroom came fifty-eight uni- 
formed officers carrying the flags of all nations 
represented at the conference. As the officers 
took their places at the back of the platform, a 
member of the Detroit department, Detectiv 
Lieutenant Glen Bennett, accompanied by the 
band, sang the national anthem. 

The flags, massed at the background of the 
rostrum, added brilliance to the scene throughout 
the sessions. Six uniformed officers were from 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, six from the. 
Michigan Highway Patrol, six from the Detroit 
Police Department, and forty from departments 
in neighboring communities, one from each. 


Commissioner Leonard introduced his top com- 
manding officers, each stepping forward and 
saluting him and then the delegates. The ball- 
room was packed to capacity and many stood, as 
the ladies had been invited to witness the opening 
ceremonies before starting on their tour of en- 
tertainment. , 


President Cyrille Leblanc, retired chief of Gard- 
ner, Mass., formally called the Conference to 
order, and turned introductions over to Commis- 
sioner Leonard. The Reverend E. H. Buchheimer, 
pastor of Our Savior Lutheran Church and De- 
troit Police Department Chaplain, gave the in- 
vocation. Commissioner Leonard then told the 
delegates that the Mayor of Detroit was a real 
friend of the police, understood their problems, 
and backed them in the performance of their du- 
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ties. Mayor Albert E. Cobo received an ovation 
as he was introduced. He commented that he 
greets as many as 500 conventions in a year, but 
he never had seen so many assembled so early in 
the morning as were present in the ballroom. 

“Detroit has as fine a police department as any 
in the country,” said Mayor Cobo. “And no city 
has a better police commissioner. He understands 
the policies of the administration, and I understand 
his problems in policing this rapidly expanding 
city. We have 800,000 registered motor vehicles 
in a city of 1,800,000 population. 


“We are building two modern expressways to 
facilitate the rapid movement of traffic. We are 
getting rid of slum areas and building new 
housing.”’ 


Mayor Cobo then gave the delegates a compre- 
hensive view of the rapid improvements going 
on in construction in Detroit. The Mayor of 
Windsor, Canada, extended an invitation to the 
chiefs and their families to visit his city, and 
spoke of the close cooperation between the law 
enforcement agencies on both sides of the border. 


United States Senator Homer Ferguson of Mich- 
igan was introduced by Commissioner Leonard. 
He said, in part: ’ 

“You are doing a work based on civil liberty 
and not tyranny. Police work is an institution, 
one of the keystones on which our civil liberty is 
based, an important arm of government, in part 
the executive branch yet related to the judicial. 
You face two great conflicts. We must have law 
and order, yet the inalienable right of the individ- 
ual must be protected.” 


Senator Ferguson praised the Detroit Police 
Department and Commissioner Leonard. He de- 
clared his opposition to a national police force. 
He expressed his confidence that municipal, coun- 
ty, and state police can keep down crime. 


Warren Olney, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, declared he had a background 
of 25 years in law enforcement on the municipal 
and state levels, and that he understood police 
problems. Publicity has been unfair to the police 
in connection with the crime problem, he said, be- 
cause such publicity indicates that crime is only 
a police problem. This is not so, he said. The 
administration of justice only starts with the po- 
lice in the arrest of a criminal. Failures lie as 
much with the legal profession as with the police. 


“Lawyers and judges must do their part,” said 
Mr. Olney. “Criminal justice must gain public 
confidence. It must meet the problem of organ- 
ized crime and national rackets exposed by hear- 
ings which have been televised. I suggest organ- 
ized law enforcement against organized crime. 
New developments in cooperation are necessary, 


























and the bar and courts are preparing to meet 
their share of this responsibility. A committee. 
of the American Bar Association has been ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Justice Jackson as chairman, 
to study criminal jurisprudence, federal and state 
crime situations, police, prosecutor and court pro- 
cedure, and to trace the course of handling the 
various steps. The committee’s work will cost 
$1,000,000 and require five years to complete. 
We will need the help of the police. 


“Only ten per cent of all crimes come under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. Our 
committee needs the help of the police in deter- 
mining how far the Department of Justice should 
go in the limitation of communications used in 
rackets.” 


Mr. Olney said the Attorney General favored 
disallowing all expense in income tax returns by 
racketeers. He expressed the opinion that it will 
take time to obtain regulations striking at the 
rackets and to test such regulations in the courts. 


Sessions throughout the Conference were well 
attended, and Commissioner Leonard and his staff 
of officers and ladies did a masterful job of pro- 
viding entertainment and transportation service 
for members and their families. This reporter 
heard only the highest praise for the friendliness 
shown the visitors by the police, officials and 
citizens of Detroit with whom they came in con- 
tact. 


Past President Jack Gleason was the speaker 
at the luncheon of the Rotary Club on Wednes- 
day. The ballroom of the Statler was filled with 
Rotarians, many of them IACP members attend- 
ing the Conference, and others who were guesis 
of members. Chief Gleason’s address stirred the 
eudience, appealing as it did for a better under- 
standing of the police and closer cooperation by 
the public. 


Colonel Homer Garrison was the featured speak- 
er on a TV program on Saturday afternoon; and 
Chief W. H. Parker, of Los Angeles; Chief Robert 
Murray of Washington, D. C.; Supt. Andrew Ka- 
vanaugh of Wilmington, Del., and this writer ap- 
peared on a TV panel on Sunday afternoon. 


Banquet tickets were in such demand that those 
who applied late Wednesday were disappointed. 
The ballroom at the Statler was inadequate, and 
exhibitors were asked and agreed to close their ex- 
hibits and vacate the exhibit hall by 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday so additional space could be provided 
for the banqueters. The drawing card was Morton 
Downey and his company. 


Excerpts from the various papers read or filed 
are included as part of this report of the confer- 
As space permits in later issues of The Po- 


ence. 











Commissioner Leonard, Detroit, gave President 
Cyrille Leblanc a warm greeting at the opening of 
the Conference. 


lice Chief, addresses and papers probably will ap- 
pear in their entirety. Rather than attempt to 
carry the story of the Conference day by day, re- 
ports and addresses are grouped under the head- 
ings of the subjects covered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Chief Cyrille Leblanc 
Department of Police 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


A year to year measure of progress by your as- 
sociation is difficult. The outstanding achieve- 
ments of one year may be the result of many years 
of thought, discussion and planning. 

The year 1952-1953, has been one of the 
“plateau” years in Association development. 

As you know, the Association’s activities are 
beamed toward two main objectives: first, service 
and inspiration to the individual member, and 
second, improvement and advancement of the law 
enforcement profession generally. 

To contribute to law enforcement advancement, 
I appointed early this year 15 committees, charged 
with exploring, fact-finding and making of rec- 
ommendations. 

These committees are giving their reports at 
this Conference, supplemented by addresses of 
qualified speakers in their respective fields. 

The “peace that is not peace” has enveloped 
our country, with its uncertainties reflected in 
the attitudes and behaviors of our people. Ade- 
quate civil defense appropriations have suffered, 
for the populace for the most part remains apa- 
thetic to the necessity for long-term preparations 
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required by the threat of atomic war. Ours has 
always been a difficult nation to arouse until the 
danger is upon us. Unfortunately the heroic 
effort and spontaneous sacrifice which has served 
us so well in past emergencies cannot replace 
years of training and preparation to meet condi- 
tions of atomic warfare. 

We should apply ourselves diligently to perfect 
plans for mobilization of police resources and 
their integration with other emergency services, 
lending full support to such civil defense pro- 
grams as the federal and state governments make 
possible. 

Other problems emerging throughout the year 
have been the soaring number of traffic accidents, 
the growing incidence of auto thefts, the general 
increace of crimes of major classification, par- 
ticularly those involving juveniles, and the han- 
dling of emergency situations arising as result of 
floods and tornadoes in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

The deliberations of this Conference will largely 
center upon police activities which will enable us 
to progress toward effective procedures to meet 
these problems. 

In view of the seriousness of traffic accident 
death tolls, personal injury and property damage, 
I feel it important to remind you of a few facts 
about our Traffic Division. 

Established in 1936, the Traffic Division of the 
IACP has helped to reduce traffic accidents and 
improve traffic flow in every section of the United 
States. ; 





Host, Donald S. 


Commissioner 
Leonard, Detroit, at right, talks to two “Mounties” 
—an officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and one of Detroit’s own mounted officers. 


Conference 
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Great changes have been made in recent years 
in the scope of service offered by the Traffic Di- 
vision. In addition to the important field study 
and installation service for police departments, 
the Traffic Division has augmented its services 
to include studies of traffic laws and courts, traf- 
fic engineering and driver license administration. 

There are new philosophies emerging in the 
traffic control and engineering fields, as our com- 
plex traffic problems enlarge, and you may be 
sure our Traffic Division will be at the forefront 
adapting that which is proven effective and useful 
to our law enforcement endeavors. 

My recommendations for future progress of the 
Association are necessarily limited by a sound 
knowledge of our financial assets, Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, is a policy and activity pro- 
gram which will enlarge the scope of our inter- 
national influence and which will aid in carrying 
the ideals and objectives of the IACP to every law 
enforcement agency. 

This should not be too great a vision—after all, 
a mere sixty years ago the founders of this Asso- 
ciation had faith in themselves and their succes- 
sors, and we would be failing them as well as our- 
selves if we were content to rest on our laurels 
instead of continuing the work they started. 

In conclusion, I want you to know how deeply 
grateful I am to all of you for having permitted 
me to serve as your President this past year. No 
greater honor can come to a police chief. 











THE ANNUAL BANQUET 








Executives of some of the largest industries in 
Detroit had an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with police chiefs at the annual banquet 
of the Association. Likewise, the chiefs found the 
industrialists are really human folks. 

It was a good public relations move on the part 
of Detroit’s Commissioner Don Leonard when he 
brought them together. The banquet was distinc- 
tive in many respects. Poet Edgar A. Guest, de- 
spite illness, attended, read a poem he had written 
especially for the police, and autographed many 
copies of the poem and books of his verse. 

Morton Downey and his trio entertained the 
crowd with song after song, to the delight of his 
host of admirers. It was about the largest crowd 
of any IACP banquet, and many who were tardy 
in applying for tickets were disappointed. 

The high point in emotion occurred when Toast- 
master Leonard called Edward J. Kelly to the ros- 
trum and presented him a radio. As the executive 
secretary was returning to his seat at the speakers 
table, he was called again by Leonard, and this 
time received an autographed copy of Guest’s book 
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These three Association stalwarts talked things 
over informally carly in the Conference. L. to 7., 
Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety; President Cyrille Le- 
blanc, Gardner, Mass., and Executive Secretary 
Edward J. Kelly. 


of verse. Again he started back to his seat, but 
was summoned by Leonard. Mystified, he hesi- 
tated and stepped to the rostrum. 

Commissioner Leonard asked him if he had 
ever been to Ireland. Mr. Kelly replied that he 
had not. Leonard then opened out a round trip 
ticket by air to Ireland, and presented it to Mr. 
Kelly, announcing that it was an all-expense paid 
trip. 

Executive Secretary Kelly, brushing tears from 
his eyes, choked up and after a word of thanks re- 
turned to his seat. 

President Colbert of Chrysler spoke on behalf 
of industry and paid a nice tribute to the wives 
of the chiefs. President Leblanc presented a 
plaque in recognition of J. Edgar Hoover’s service 
to law enforcement. It was accepted by Hugh 
Clegg, and later will be officially presented to Mr. 
Hoover by President-elect Carl Hansson in Wash- 
ington. 

William Packard, president of the Hundred 
Club, told of the club’s giving financial assistance 
to families of firemen and policemen killed in line 
of duty. The club is composed of top executives 
of business and industry. 





All Conference photographs appearing in 
this issue are by Ptlm. Andrew Birthelmer, 
Jr., Detroit Police Department. The Police 
Chief extends a special thank-you to Patrol- 
man Birthelmer for his cooperation and pa- 
tience both in getting various groups to- 
gether and awaiting appearance of individ- 
ual speakers at the rostrum for photographs. 
It is regretted publication costs prohibit use 
of all the photographs taken. 

















The Detroit Police Department orchestra fur- 
nished the music for the banquet, and the crowd 
stood in silent tribute as a trumpeter sounded 
taps for departed policemen, and the echo was 
played by another member of the band at a distant 
point. 

All in all, it was an outstanding banquet, thanks 
to Commissioner Don Leonard and his committee. 


FOR POLICEMEN ALL 


by Edgar A. Guest 








Defenders of what’s best and right 
Policemen swear to be, 

And in that service, day and night, 
Theyre never peril free. 

I know the dangers they must face 
And their temptations, too, 

Still from the chief to humblest place 
The failures are but few. 


Time was long hours with them I shared 
Their valorous deeds to pen, 

I learned back then how much they cared 
To serve as honest men. 

When with arrest wrong-doing ends, 
Though evil was the deed, 

I know the prisoner’s powerful friends 
For him will come to plead. 


When one a reckless driver stops 
As he to do has sworn, 
The man may speak of all as “cops” 
In bitterness and scorn. 
But if good citizen were he, 
He would at once recall 
’"Twas done that streets might safer be 
For him and for us all. 


The cares of him who grows to chief 
Are many through the day: 

Night may not bring to him relief. 
He’s often called away. 

There are no stated hours for crime. 
This simple truth I tell, 

He has to battle all the time 
To guard this city well. 


So to the chief and humbled man 
This tribute small is paid, 

For us they stand on guard and plan 
For us unfailing aid. 

For us their courage they display 
When desperate men draw nigh 

And sometimes, it is sad to say, 
For us their bravest die. 


(Delivered by EpGAR A. GUEST, Detroit’s Own and Ameri- 

ca’s Beloved Poet, 60th Annual Conference of the Interna- 

tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Detroit, Michigan, 
September 16, 1953.) 
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EDWARD J. KELLY 








(Editor’s note: Major Lou Smyth gives in the 
following his impressions and evaluation of Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, IACP Executive Secretary. He 
asked that it be uncensored, and that the blue 
pencil be cast aside. We have respected his re- 
quest.) 





This is my final story of an IACP conference 
spearheaded by Ed Kelly. I wish it were not so, 
and I know many others who feel the same. It is 
hard to imagine a conference with Ed not acting 
as major domo. 


Looking back through the years my memory 
pinpoints on Milwaukee in 1940. That was my 
first meeting with Ed and out of that experience 
a friendship has grown year by year, cemented 
on my part by appreciation of his humanness, and 
on his by a great big heart and a spirit of help- 
fulness—unselfish in his every thought and act. 


Only two conferences have been missed by this 
writer in the intervening years, one at New York 
during World War II, when attendance was re- 
stricted, and the other in Mexico City. At each 
of the others the happy smile and warmth of his 
greeting has made us rate him as our personal 
friend. 


We sat in the ballroom of the Statler Thursday 
morning as Ed Kelly began his executive secre- 
tary’s report. He spoke quietly as he recounted 
the history and accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion. Then he turned to present day conditions, 
and courageously, and with real oratory, casti- 
gated the coddling of criminal youth. I'll bet Ed 
said what many of us have wished we had the 
nerve to say. It was tremendous! 

Then he turned to another subject very close 
to his heart—that of receiving honors and credit 
he declared belonged rightfully to Alice Pitcher, 
Ann Yaksick and Dorothy Whalen. His voice 
broke as he praised his associate editor and the 
girls who make his office click, miserably under- 
paid according to Washington standards. 

He is right—yet wrong. The three loyal girls 
who turn out a heavy volume of work, arid put 
in many extra hours to do it, should be given 
substantial recognition. They deserve it. But not 
one whit of credit and honor should be taken from 
Ed Kelly. He inspires the loyalty of his staff, he 
pilots the IACP ship, and his vast experience in 
law enforcement, his ability as an organizer, and 
his devotion to the Association, have spelled en- 
viable progress for IACP. 

Ed Kelly, as I see him, is a combination of hon- 
esty, integrity, loyalty, generosity, kindliness, 
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courtesy, diplomacy, decisiveness, and fearless- 
ness. Tackle him when he is in the midst of han- 
dling an emergency situation, such as clearing the 
exhibit hall for use at the banquet, and he waves 
you away, but in a manner that makes you un- 
derstand he cannot spare a second until his job is 
done. He can give you a short answer, and he 
can say “no” in no uncertain terms—but never 
discourteously. 

Ed Kelly is all man! We had a visit, rather ex- 
tended for so busy a person, following the close 
of the conference. Ed told me-of his brother, 
now 83 years old, who came to the Conference 
with him. His love for this brother, and his plans 
for the future, would make a beautiful story and 
I hope he will give me permission to write it for 
The Police Chief some day. 

There is much more to be told about Ed Kelly— 
all good—but this issue is jammed with Confer- 
ence news. I know of no better way to close this 
estimate of Ed Kelly than to recall to those who 
attended the Thursday session the sobs that shook 
him as Chief Ed Allen of Youngstown read dra- 
matically the verse he had written about our ex- 
ecutive secretary. Here it is: 


SEE YOU LATER, ED 
Yowve walked down the highway of humans, 
Thru the rain and the snow and the heat, 
You've dared flash your light in the darkness, 
As you've fearlessly covered life’s beat. 





You've walked side by side with all coppers, 
With courage as true as your shield, 

As steely, as strong, and as shining, 

Never to bend nor to yield. 


’"Neath the hammer of threat or coercion, 
Yet melting above the warm glow 

Of the true understanding of friendship,— 
That’s why, Ed, we'll miss you so. 


As you've shared in the burden of brothers, 

As you’ve worked, as you dreamed,—so you pray, 
And the prayer of the years of your toiling, 

Has risen to God, night and day. 


Thus we know, in the world, each ideal 
That you pedestal high in a shrine, 

Though- obscured from the eyes of the real, 
Shall never cease brightly to shine. 


For high in the blue, there are planets 
That never reveal to the eye, 

Like dreams of the yearning idealist, 

Too unattainably high, 

Ah, but isn’t a heaven worth seeking, 
Though beyond a man’s grasp, ’til he die? 


You've traveled the length of life’s highway, 
As it stretches before morning’s sun 


a 
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To the end of the day, and accomplished 
The task you have long since begun, 
May you bask in the sunset of glory: 
“Well done, good and faithful, well done!” 


—Edward J. Allen 
Chief of Police 
Youngstown, Ohio 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By Edward J. Kelly, Executive Secretary 
IACP Headquarters 
Washington, D. C. 


The Association’s Yester-Years 


Sixty years ago our police forces adopted a 
plan of voluntary, joint law enforcement effort 
to overcome the handicaps imposed by local and 
state boundaries. This cooperative effort was 
born in the deliberations of the first conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice held in Chicago. The year was 1893. 

To mention all of the accomplishments and 
achievements of the Association for the better- 
ment of law enforcement in the years intervening 
would require considerably more time than I in- 
tend to use this morning. 

But I think it necessary at times to survey ac- 
complishments of the past to secure confidence in 
our ability to meet the future. The major mile- 
stones we have passed include: 

Establishment by the Association in 1895, and 
operation of a central clearing house of criminal 
identification data to 1923, when, after many 
years of “lobbying” by the IACP, Congress en- 
acted a law which permitted our criminal iden- 
tification bureau to be placed in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Development of uniform crime reporting forms 
and record systems, with the FBI serving as the 
collection agency for these statistics on a nation- 
wide basis. This, too, required Congressional ac- 
tion, initiated by the IACP, and years of research, 
for which funds were secured from The Spelman 
Fund. 

The evolution of methods of traffic control in 
the 1920’s which was to pave the way for the 
drive for uniformity in later years. 

The inauguration of police training programs 
and defining standards for recruiting of officers. 

The enlistment of aid of the automobile manu- 
facturers’ association in setting up the Associa- 
tion’s Traffic Division in 1936—the remarkable 
record of which you have heard in Director 
Kreml’s annual report. 

The organization of a State and Provincial Sec- 
tion in 1938 within the Association to give state 
law enforcement officials identity as an interna- 
tional group, yet closely allied with the parent 
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group of members from jurisdictions at other than 
state levels of government. 

The fostering and support of uniform laws for 
interstate crime control. 

The initiating and support, or both, of legisla- 
tion and activities which have directly resulted 
in the general advancement of police science and 
techniques. 

These are some of the achievements. They were 
not brought about easily in a golden era—mem- 
bers then, as now, were generally apathetic about 
committee work; there were the Doubting 
Thomases then, as now; and there were members 
of vision, dedicated to the service then, as now. 

Working in close liaison with the Association 
were the growing number of state and local or- 
ganizations of chiefs of police. 

Yes, honor is due the Association; its past 
laurels are many. But what of its future? It 
cannot preserve the status quo without deteriorat- 
ing into a fraternal group, abandoning the high 
principles stated in our constitution. 


The Association’s Tomorrows 


There are many fields to which I believe we 
might turn our efforts; many problems which I 
believe can be solved. 

We cannot say, in truth, that police work is re- 
garded universally as the noble. profession which 
we, idealistically, know it to be. Nor can we say, 
in truth, that the public regards police work as a 
profession at all. We cannot achieve that status 
until the overwhelming majority of police agen- 
cies measure up to certain definite, inviolable 
standards. These standards would be fixed not 
only for selecting and promoting personnel, but 
also for administrative and procedural techniques. 

One task, then, immediately ahead is for the 
Association to continue and intensify its pursuit 
of professional status for the police service. 

Next, and closely related to the above, is the 
reprehensible subject of corruption. We cannot 
close our eyes to it—the public does not. We 
know it is not to our credit that the Kefauver In- 
vestigating Committee revealed a sufficient num- 
ber of rotten spots throughout the nation to cause 
the majority of departments to be looked upon 
askance by the public—the many suffering be- 
cause of a few. 

To tackle this problem is to seek out methods 
to remove from our forces the weak, the incom- 
petent, the lazy, and the dishonest. 

This brings us up against a subject we have 
long regarded largely with a hands-off policy: 
civil service systems. 

The years of conscientious, loyal and efficient 
work of a chief of police, his staff and his men can 
be undone by one officer who came in through the 
civil service door and who manages to escape 
dismissal by means of his protective civil service 
fence. 


























In making this statement, I fully realize that 
civil service is one of our sacred cows. To cri- 
ticize it means you are old-fashioned, unprogress- 
ive—an advocate of return to the spoils system. 
Yet there is the splendid example of our foremost 
law enforcement agency, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which Director Hoover has had the 
courage to operate quite apart from the Federal 
Civil Service. 

Civil service has been with us for many years 
now. It is time to explore its weak spots, elimi- 
nate them, and fortify its strong points. 

In recent years we have heard much about psy- 
chiatric, as well as mental and physical examina- 
tions for recruits. Certainly we need to know 
more about our applicants than their IQ, their 
integrity in civilian life, and their physical fitness. 

It is time we studied this field to find methods 
of eliminating those applicants who go through 
a probationary period satisfactorily, only to be- 
come mediocre, or worse, regulars. 

There is another sacred cow which deserves 
some attention—our juvenile delinquency laws. 

I would wager any police official in this room 
could name at least one, and most likely many 
more, minors in his jurisdiction, whom he knows 
to be incorrigible, but who is free to roam the 
streets because at the tender age of 15, 16, 17 or 
even 18, he knows not right from wrong and 
therefore is a candidate for social therapy, not 
police action. 

My police career dates back 53 years, and almost 
to the day I can name the period in my depart- 
ment’s history when juvenile crimes began to in- 
crease and have never ceased increasing. It was the 
day it was decided to take juvenile detention and 
court prosecution out of the hands of the police 
and into the hands of those who decried every 
juvenile arrest as evidence of police callousness 
and lack of understanding. 


This philosophy has spread to every section of 
the country, Some jurisdictions find it satisfac- 
tory; others do not. But I’m wondering, first, if 
leniency on first offenses do not encourage more 
offenses and recruit other juveniles who find 
nothing sinister in a kindly reprimand; and, sec- 
ond, how a parent, who could not teach right from 
wrong in the first place, is going to keep a young- 
ster from repeating offenses? In my opinion, no 
amount of advice or investigation of home con- 
ditions by a social service or probationary officer 
can change a juvenile’s character until there is 
a squaring up to the bar of justice, with a clear- 
cut understanding of laws and their purpose, such 
understanding to be brought about by penal pun- 
ishment if need be. 

Somewhere there are fallacies in our present 
philosophy for treatment of juvenile offenders. 
We need to ask some questions about this; we 








need to study the conditions as they actually are. 
To what extent may the hush-hush of juvenile 
arrest dispositions contribute to our juvenile crime 
increases ? 

Our juvenile court procedures have been with 
us fora sufficient length of time now for some 
practical thought to be given to the praiseworthy 
ideals which place the juvenile offender, unre- 
formed and unrepentant, on a pedestal of thou- 
shalt-not-touch. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago we hailed 
the mobile patrol car as a great stride forward 
in police progress. The advent of mobile police 
radio put the foot patrol officer on wheels. It was 
efficient and it was economical. It was the eco- 
nomical feature that appealed to the taxpayer. 

Now it is useless to say reduce your mobile pa- 
trols and return to foot patrols, even though there- 
in may lie the one big answer to crime and juve- 
nile delinquency control. We have progressed too 
far with mechanization to find such a simple solu- 
tion as that. 

But find we must a way to return to effective 
and complete patrol, whether it be mobile or am- 
bulatory. To attempt to increase the size of your 
force is to cry out in the wilderness—the public 
budget just won’t stretch far enough, nor will 
public officials sanction the appropriations re- 
quired to solve the problem in that direction. 

The alternative lies somewhere in the advice 
given last year by Bruce Smith, advisor to our 
State and Provincial Section: “Make better and 
more effective use of what you have.” We need 
to explore methods of reducing to a minimum the 
unnecessary, the expendable, and concentrate on 
the main-line functions of a law enforcement 
agency. Some of the luxuries and frills we have 
come to indulge in may be found to be not so 
necessary after all. 

Influencing our overall thoughts and actions, 
of course, is the very real threat of atomic war- 
fare. We cannot believe the police will perform 
a minor role in event the threat becomes a reality. 
Nor can we be so naive as to believe that over- 
night there will be given to us the men and the 
means to perform the task. 

Where are the men and the means for a police 
plan for civil defense? The men will have to be 
a thoroughly investigated, well trained and care- 
fully selected auxiliary police force; the means 
will have to. be a well thought out plan of action, 
integrated with the resources and capabilities of 
other agencies, and tested insofar as possible as 
to workability. 

These are some of the tasks and problems which 
confront you. You can take courage in knowing 
that your predecessors in the Association have 
given you the tools of vision and courage in joint 
effort for the betterment of law enforcement. I 
hope you will use your legacy wisely and well. 
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The Association Today 

I have given you, briefly, an accounting of the 
Association’s accomplishments through the years, 
and outlined major problems as I see them. 

It is appropriate now that I discard the role of 
Old Man Law Enforcement and return to that of 
your executive secretary to give you an accounting 
of the stewardship you have entrusted to me for 
the past 13 years. 

In April, 1940 the Association, for the first 
time in its history, employed a full-time executive 
officer. It was a singular honor to be selected to 
fill that office. In the intervening years the re- 
alization of my own shortcomings and of the As- 
sociation’s financial limitations could not dampen 
the enthusiasm with which I attempted to serve 
each incoming President and each individual mem- 
ber to the utmost of my ability. 

Thirteen years ago the Association included 
among its assets: 

A cash balance of $2,771.20. 

A budgeted income of $18,270 and expenditures 
estimated at the same amount. 

A total membership of 993, representing the 
United States, 3 of its possessions and 5 foreign 
countries. 

A two-room headquarters office in Chicago, fi- 
nanced in part by a grant from The Spelman 
Fund. 

A modest police library and a minimum of of- 
fice equipment. 

A monthly 8-page news letter, expense for 
which was partly borne by the Traffic Division. 

In September, 1953, the Association lists its 
assets as: 

A cash balance of $30,498.33. 

A budgeted income of $48,100 and expenditures 
estimated at $49,100 

A total membership of 2821, representing the 
United States, 3 of its possessions and territories, 
Canada and 19 other countries. 

An office suite in a centrally located building 
in Washington, D. C., permitting close working 
relationships with various Federal agencies. 

A growing police library of more than 1,000 
volumes and 12 large filing cases of police data. 

A 40-and 48-page monthly magazine, The Police 
Chief, with publication expense being almost 
fully covered by sale of its advertising space. 

This inventory represents what we had to work 
with and what we have made of it. 

The past year we have added 107 new members 
to our rolls, but we have not yet reached the next 
goal of 3,000 members. 

Recently there was mailed to members in good 
standing The Police Yearbook for 1953, contain- 
ing proceedings of last year’s Los Angeles Con- 
ference. Through the good offices of Director 
Kreml, L. J. McEnnis of the Traffic Division staff 
prepared the volume for publication. 
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A number of members have sought our aid in 
statistical or other police data to help in solution 
of their problems. This inquiry and information 
service is yours for the asking. 

We have continued to work closely with Federal 
and other agencies in fields of mutual interest. 

In short, we have endeavored to do everything 
possible for the betterment of services to you and 
for the good of the Association. 

Acknowledgments 

Through the 13 years, some relationships nat- 
urally remain more indelibly impressed upon us 
than others. I have valued particularly my asso- 
ciation with J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, not only for the 
personal encouragement and inspiration he has 
offered, but also for his fearless and competent 
achievements in law enforcement. I believe, as 
do you, his friends, that he has contributed more 
to the prestige of law enforcement than any other 
one individual. 

The fine relationships I have enjoyed with the 
12 presidents under whom I have served and with 
members of the Board of Officers and Executive 
Committee will always be recalled with pleasure 
and a deep sense of gratitude. I have been for- 
tunate indeed in having the opportunity to know 
so many of you personally—it is a real regret that 
I have not had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with you all. 

Words become inadequate to properly express 
appreciation for years of cooperation and assist- 
ance given me by Director Krem| and his staff, or 
the loyalty and invaluable aid of my own office 
staff through: the years. 

The lateness of the hour, however, makes a brief 
thank-you more appropriate—and may God bless 
you in all your endeavors. 











SPECIAL GREETINGS 








MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


At the opening session of the Conference Presi- 
dent Leblanc read the following message from 
the President of the United States, Hon. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower : 

“I am delighted to send greetings to all those 
attending the 60th Annual Convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 

“On the occasion of a meeting of this kind, it 
is impossible to ignore the contrast between the 
role which you play in our free country and that 
so ruthlessly assumed by the police in the nations 
of dictators. You are the instrument of the peo- 
ple; you protect them. The dictator‘s policeman 
is the instrument of his totalitarian government; 
he protects the dictator. While the police of a 
dictatorship are charged to supress the urge of 
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the many who wish to break loose from the chains 
imposed by the few, yours is precisely the opposite 
task; to guard the many against the lawless urge 
of a few. oe 

“Your role, in short, is not to curtail but to 
guard freedom itself. Your role is thus vital to 
our Nation’s very life. May this convention in- 
spire you anew in so serving the people.” 


U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAL’S MESSAGE 

U. S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell, pre- 
vented by official commitments from accepting 
invitation to address the IACP Conference, ad- 
dressed this message to the Conference delegates: 

“Today, more than ever, we who are in the law 
enforcement field—whether as police officer or 
prosecuting official—bear a heavy responsibility. 
The peace and safety of the community and the 
civil rights of all our citizens rests in the hands 
of the representatives of law enforcement. The 
carrying out of this sacred trust requires men of 
the highest integrity, loyalty and valor. There 
is no place in the great vineyard of public service 
for the weak and the greedy. One such person 
can destroy in a flash the good reputation which 
a police department has labored for years to build. 

“The continued increase in crime is a challenge 
to our citizenry and to our form of government. 
My associates and I have noted with much satis- 
faction the courageous manner in which our law 
enforcement officers are endeavoring to meet 
this grave problem. We wish you to know that 
we are eager to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with your Chiefs of Police in all matters of mutual 
interest. 

“T am indeed happy to salute the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police on its Sixtieth 
Annual Conference. May your deliberations . be 
marked with utmost success. 








POLICE PERSONNEL 








PERSONNEL CONTROL ON THE JOB 
By John D. Holstrom 
Chief of Police 
Berkeley, California 


Where poor personnel control exists, the police 
agency, its individual members, and the commu- 
nity suffer. We need only look at the public press 
in various parts of the country from time to time 
to observe the undesirable and destructive reac- 
tion which occurs where irresponsible, uncontrol- 
led, or uncorrected non-conformists in law en- 
forcement organizations come to public attention. 
Although they are the exception rather than the 
rule in modern police organizations, such situa- 
tions do occur often enough to be distressing. 
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Chief John D. Holstrom, the new fourth vice 
president, spoke on “Police Personnel Control on 
the Job.” 


Many conscientious and progressive adminis- 
trators have faced the problem: “What can be 
done to straighten out the fundamental difficul- 
ties in my department? 

The police administrator may use many per- 
sonnel control devices to assure the effective ad- 
ministration of his department. Almost essen- 
tially necessary to good police administration is 
the sincere support of the board, or council, or 
policy-making body which has authority over the 
police administrator. This is the type of support 
which is reflected in Lou Smyth’s column in the 
August issue of The Police Chief. 

Whether such support exists, or has to be de- 
veloped in the face of opposition to good govern- 
ment, ‘there are other well known organization 
principles which are basic to the key to good po- 
lice administration—that key being personnel con- 
trol. 

It is fundamental that the principles of unity 
of command; of proper span of control; and of 
delegating authority commensurate with respon- 
sibilty must be followed. These principles insure 
a minimum of overlapping jurisdiction; that work 
is habitually accomplished by proper channeling, 
with each supervisory and commanding officer 
making decisions within the scope of his respon- 
sibility. 

There must be established enforceable and up- 
to-date rules of conduct (rules and regulations). 
The exclusion of unworkable regulations prevents 
the unworthy officer from seeking refuge in what 
might be a loophole in the department law. 
Through the establishment of limits of acceptable 
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and unacceptable conduct, each officer knows what 
is expected of him, and what will be the limits of 
tolerance. 

In the long range, the program having the 
greatest effect on personnel control will be that 
of personnel selection. Selection methods should 
be carefully chosen to eliminate most potential 
non-conformists and other undesirable persons. 
Another phase of complaints or reports of the 
misconduct of personnel is a vital part of person- 
nel control. Promptness of investigation and cer- 
tainty of treatment of violations of rules may be 
more important than severity of punishment. An- 
other administrative function to assure personnel 
control is inspection. The function itself is the 
responsibility of sergeants or supervisors at the 
level of execution, as well as the staff at the level 
of command and administration. 


CLASSIFYING AND GRADING PERSONNEL 
By John W. Polcyn 
Chief of Police 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


It is important that police departments estab- 
lish a dependable and efficient classification and 
rating system, because duties must be performed 
in a manner to satisfy the public demand for well- 
trained, intelligent and experienced police officers. 

The sergeant, in my humble opinion, is the 
most important person to grade and classify the 
patrolman since he is the immediate superior offi- 
cer in the field. It is the sergeant who comes in 
direct daily contact with the patrolmen more fre- 
quently than any other supervisory or ranking 
officer in the police department. It, therefore, 
follows that if the sergeant thoroughly under- 
stands the grading system, he will study the in- 
dividual patrolmen and he will come to know each 
individual patrolman’s abilities to perform cer- 
tain tasks as well as his aptitudes and various 
other personnel characteristics. 

Absolute impartiality and fairness must be ex- 
ercised at all times by the supervisors in grading 
the men under their command.. The superior offi- 
cer preparing the ratings must completely forget 
his personal feelings—his likes or dislikes involv- 
ing the individual member he is grading and rate 
every member strictly on the facts, irrespective of 
whether this person is a very close personal friend 
of the rating superior officer or whether some dif- 
ference of opinon or personalities may exist be- 
tween the rating officer and the subordinate. The 
rating officer must be completely impersonal in 
this situation and he must not be influenced by 
his personal feelings. 

January lst and July 1st of each year, rating 
forms covering the entire membership of our de- 
partment are submitted to our Personnel Bureau 
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for grading and classification. 
has been completed, each man is placed in his re- 
spective grade or rating. 

All members of the department that receive an 
unsatisfatory grade of “D” or “E”’ present a rath- 
er serious problem since a great deal of pains- 
taking effort and diplomacy must be used by a 
competent person in order to point out the various 
deficiencies in a manner not offensive to the in- 
dividual involved. 


IMPROVING POLICE EFFECTIVENESS 
By A. F. Brandstatter 
Department of Police Administration 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Policing is becoming more complex and difficult. 
The public expects more and better service. Po- 
lice budgets are not keeping pace with inflated 
costs. The trend toward the five-day week for 
all police personnel and no overtime unless com- 
pensatory time off is given is further decreasing 
the manpower available daily. 

The unpleasant dilemma of every police official 
will continue to be one of providing more and 
better police service with little if any increase in 
personnel while at the same time eliminating the 
causes of damaging criticisms of police service 
suffered in the past. In solving this dilemma 
police chiefs are finding the answer is three-fold: 

1. Improved personnel management. By this 
means enlisting the interest, intelligence, enthusi- 
asm, capabilities and loyalty of the members of 
the force to the purposes and objectives of the 
department. 

2 Developing better ways OF doing police work 
including more efficient procedures and greater 
use of special equipment which will save time and 
increase efficency in apprehensions and investi- 
gative work. 

3. Improving administration by such means 
as better planning, improving supervisory and 
command leadership, and policies and tactics de- 
velopment. 

The answer lies in a ten point police personnel 
management program. 

(1) Attracting desirable candidates to the police 
service. 

(2) Establishing realistic qualifications, stand- 
ards and using a selection system which will 
pick the best applicants. 

(3) Training the recruits thoroughly and giving 
them a good indoctrination to the police de- 
partment and police service. 

(4) Utilizing to the fullest the probationary pe- 
riod. 

(5) Providing effective supervision and leader- 
ship. 

(6) Utilizing a personnel rating system to evalu- 
ate performance. 


After the grading 
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It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
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(7) Providing conditions of employment which 
will attract and retain good employees. 

(8) Providing a sound retirement system. 

(9) Providing promotional opportunities. 

(10) Establishing clear cut policies, tactics, rules 

and regulations and taking proper discipli- 

nary action against wilful offenders. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR OFFICERS 
By Alan Canty, Executive Director 
Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court 
Detroit, Michigan 

It takes years of study to become expert in the 
field of psychology—the study of human behavior. 
There are educational and intellectual pre-re- 
quisites, and so we can’t make professional psy- 
chologists out of our police officers; yet every 
officer is in fact an amateur psychologist. We 
must be able to rely on him. Our police officers 
are making judgments, based on the attitudes, 
reactions and behavior traits of the individuals 
with whom they come in daily contact. Doesn’t 
it seem logical to- assume that they would do a 
better job if there was made available to them 
some of the knowledge that we have acquired in 
our studies of norma! and abnormal people? 

Eighteen year ago, in the Detroit Police Acad- 
emy, we instituted as part of the cadet training 
program lectures on the behavior of sexually de- 
viated individuals. At the present time, four 
class-hours are devoted to this particular subject. 

Through the cooperation of Wayne University 
in Detroit, supplementary training courses were 
arranged. These courses are open to all officers 
in Detroit and suburban departments. 

In one of these courses, we learn about the psy- 
chology of abnormal people as it is related to crim- 
inal behavior. In another course, the investiga- 
tion of sex crimes is covered, since in our society 
today, there are large numbers of people who are 
reacting to sex problems in conflict with the law. 

In another of our training courses we study the 
matter of criminal attitudes. In this particular 
course, much time is spent in the study of actual 
case histories of hardened or vicious criminals 
with extensive police records. 

Every police officer is an interrogator. Inter- 
rogation is not a subject to be studied by just a 
few specialists in our Detective Division. Every 
time an officer engages any citizen in conversa- 
tion, he becomes an interrogator. And so we have 
a very interesting and very important course in 
criminal interrogation. 

Given average intelligence, your officers can 
assimilate this kind of training. This type of 
instruction can be incorporated into the regular 
training program without in any way disrupting 
the regular routine. We are not interested in 
making amateur psychiatrists or social workers 
out of our men, but we are interested in making 
better policemen. 
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Chief John Chisholm, Toronto, addressed the 
Conference on education and training. 


POLICE TRAINING 
By Chief John Chisholm 
Toronto Police Department 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


The important subject of police training my be 
considered in the following categories: Recruit 
or Basic Training, Refresher Courses, Correction- 
al Training, Specialized Training at other centers, 
and Examination for Promotion. 

Recruit or Basic Training. The area of juris- 
diction or numerical strength of a police force 
does not to any degree obviate the necessity of 
police training. For many years both the public 
and the police associated police training schools 
with large urban centers and metropolitan police 
forces, apparently under the erroneous impression 
that such institutions were not required by those 
engaged in law enforcement in suburban and ru- 
ral communities. We have learned, however, by 
experience that those charged with law enforce- 
ment in rural sections require equal, if not more, 
training than their city confreres, who, in the 
main, are assigned to special types of routine en- 
forcement, while the former are called upon to 
perform diversified duties and by necessity act 
in major cases on their own initiative without any 
legal adviser or superior officer to counsel them. 

Refresher Courses. Refresher courses in our 
training schools are of extreme importance with 
a view to maintaining the efficiency of personnel. 
However, I am sure that many chiefs, like myself, 
regret that industry, increased traffic problems, 
shortening of police man-hours and continuous 
recruiting, refresher courses have by necessity 
been somewhat curtailed, but in spite of all these 
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added problems, we should all strive to continue 
such courses in the interests of efficiency. 

Correctional Training. Perhaps the best meth- 
od of carrying our correctional training is by 
means of weekly conferences held by the chief of 
police with his senior officers and precinct com- 
manders, to deal with police administration and 
review at first hand the actual crime and traffic 
situations. Each day complaints and reports di- 
vulge inefficiencies and incorrect procedures on 
the part of personnel, and such data should be 
tabulated for discussion at the following weekly 
conference. 

Specialized Training At Other Centers. No 
matter how efficient our police training schools 
may be, there is much to be gained by specialized 
training at outside centers. In addition to the 
valuable knowledge acquired by the student at 
such courses, the contact, association and discus- 
sions with fellow students from other forces are 
both educational and instuctive. 

Examination For Promotion. Examinations, 
both oral and written, furnish a splendid, perma- 
nent record of the ability and knowledge of the 
candidate and should be of great assistance in de- 
ciding his suitability, or otherwise. However, to 
subject a group of candidates to written or oral 
examinations, and after appraising their per- 
formance, select for promotion the one securing 
the highest percentage of marks, is as open to 
objection as the seniority system, which advances 
a man according to his service and seniority, but 
affords no consideration to his ability and char- 
acter. 

While written and oral examinations may de- 
note the clerical ability and academic qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, they do not, however, 
reveal the prime essentials of a good police officer, 
namely, character and ethics, courage and energy, 
and above all, loyalty to his oath of office, his 
superiors and his department. These important 
qualities are, in the main, personal traits, and 
are not developed in any training school program, 
nor are they disclosed in examination papers; 
but can only be discovered by long periods of as- 
sociation with the individual in the active field 
of law enforcement. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
By Chief Michael Gaffey 
Department of Police 

San Francisco, California 
As Chairman of your Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, I should like to take this opportun- 
ity to submit to you the report of this committee; 
and, in the interest of time, I shall attempt to 
epitomize, but not minimize, the problem of youth- 
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ful law violators with which we are confronted 
today and which continues to be the heaviest bur- 
den thrust upon the police. 

We do not subscribe to the theory that “There 
are no bad boys.” However, we concede that 
most persons at birth, provided they are physical- 
ly, mentally and emotionally norma:, possess no 
prejudices or criminal traits. We do believe, how- 
ever, that we can and do acquire these prejudices 
and traits from our early experiences both within 
and outside the family, and much can be said here 
about our early associations. 

Where do we find a criminal career in its in- 
cipient stages? Certain noted child welfare ex- 
perts advise us to be wary when our children 
reach the age of eleven years; other contempo- 
raries of equal stature warn us that fifteen years 
of age is the dangerous age. Most of us in the 
law enforcement profession, and especially those 
engaged in juvenile crime control, believe that 
the character of a child is molded from the cradle 
up, from the time that it becomes aware of its 
surroundings and to the fact that crying brings 
solicitous attention. Being a good parent today 
is one of the biggest jobs in the world. The re- 
sponsibilitiés of today’s parents tax the utmost 
resourcefulness and patience. In most cases, it 
is the training that the child receives during its 
early formative years that determines its per- 
sonality and character throughout life. 

We believe that any law enforcement agency 
which has sufficient manpower should maintain a 
juvenile bureau staffed with men and women who 
should be carefully selected for their fitness for 
dealing with juvenile problems, and, unless they 
have already had executive experience in social 
work, or have received formal education in this 
field, should be given the nesessary in-service 
training. Indeed, the absence of a juvenile crime 
control unit in any large department is an indi- 
cation of a failure to keep abreast of the times. 

Some noted authorities in the law enforcement 
field have taken a very dim view of this type of 
work and may deem it over-specialization. The 
ability of a juvenile crime prevention unit to pro- 
duce good results has been looked upon with some 
askance by some people in the social service pro- 
fession, but the fact that law enforcement has a 
very definite responsibility for crime prevention 
cannot be questioned. 

The matter of our errant youth presents a de- 
finite problem. It is necessary that law enforce- 
ment agencies make overtures to young people 
and do everything possible to assure youth that 
the first desire of an enforcement officer is to 
aid the young person, in his or her every prob- 
lem, instead of adopting a policy which breeds 
fear and distrust. 

It is well-known that of all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities placed on law enforcement bodies, 
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that of crime prevention is undoubtedly the most 
important. 

No one knows all the causal factors of juvenile 
delinquency. We believe that our problem today 
is not one of juvenile delinquency, but of parental 
delinquency. There is no greater deterrent to 
juvenile delinquency than a good, wholesome, 
American home with parents who are willing to 
subjugate their own personal desire to the healthy 
growth of their children. We believe there is a 
great need for a revival of the religious and moral 
aspects of life. 

Another main cause of juvenile delinquency can 
be attributed to our present media of expression; 
namely, the various arts, motion pictures, the 
legitimate stage, obscene literature, pulp maga- 
zines, trashy novels, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision programs. Feminine pulchritude, obscene 
sex life, and crime are not only overplayed, but 
glorified. We find that many of our books and 
entertainment programs devote 99 per cent of 
their contents explaining how a crime was com- 
mitted, and then hang on a one per cent moral tab 
which is expected to compensate for the harmful 
content. 


OUR COMMON CONCERN 


By Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Chief 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


The Children’s Bureau, as many of you know, 
was established as an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment more than forty years ago as an expes- 
sion of America’s concern for its children. 

For many years we have cooperated with the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
kindred organizations on matters related to police 
work with children. 

Many persons still see the police officer only 
as an agent of retribution and punishment for 
wrong doing and as a consequence fail to under- 
stand what a member of the Children’s Bureau 
staff could possibly have in common with a group 
of police officers. Such persons, in their igno- 
rance, do not appreciate our common core of basic 
precepts related to the child and his develop- 
ment—a core that constitutes our heritage of 
learning and which is equally applicable to‘ police 
programs for serving children and all other child 
welfare activities. ; 

The intuitive, natural skill of the best police 
officer can be bolstered by scientific knowledge 
of child development provided through in-service 
and special training for juvenile officers and 
through the organization of special administrative 
juvenile aid units. 

Cur knowledge of causation in human behavior 
has tempered old ideas about punishment for de- 
linquency and crime. We must handle the anti- 
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social individual with full knowledge of what 
makes him anti-social. The steps we take must 
be calculated to change behavior in fact. 

The basic needs of all children are the same, a 
common need for feeling all through their in- 
fancy that they are wanted, that the world about 
them is O. K., that they will be taken care of, that 
they can count on people and trust them. If any- 
thing happens in earliest infancy to create a mis- 
trust in those nearest to them, then this lack of 
sureness may become a deeply imbedded part of 
their feeling toward all people. 

The police officer wants to serve the individual 
youth in a constructive fashion, but he may have 
to take steps which are against the immediate in- 
terest of some particular, individual or group who 
may constitute a threat even to the officer’s per- 
sonal safety. This is a situation which is almost 
completely absent for the non-authoritative 
worker. 

The growth of special juvenile units in police 
departments, the provision of well-trained special 
juvenile officers and in-service training for all 
officers in understanding children are most cred- 
itable developments. These will add tremendously 
to the resources of communities, and to the co- 
operative efforts that must be made everywhere 
to ferret out and correct the causes of delinquency 
and substitute the positive community action pro- 
grams that will in the end prevent delinquency. 








CRIME PREVENTION 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
By Chief Frank A. Sweeney 
Department of Police 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

The Annual Uniform Crime Report Statistics 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation clearly in- 
dicates that it is up to the police departments of 
this country to take definite action in an effort 
to stop the increasing number of major crimes 
that are committed each year. In 1952, major 
crimes in the United States passed the two million 
mark for the first time in the history of the 
country, 

The members of your Crime Prevention Com- 
mittee have analyzed this situation as it exists in 
every section of the country. We have agreed 
that while the main responsibility for its suppres- 
sion and control lies with the police departments, 
it is nevertheless a joint operation of the home, 
the school, the church, and the civic governmenta! 
and welfare organizations. 

Other reports coming to this committee recom- 
mend the prevention of crime through good public 
relations, the establishment of respect for your 
police department, the cooperation of parents and 
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school authorities, and the strict impartial en- 
forcement of all laws coming under our juris- 
diction. 

Another suggestion is that the criminal, and 
this includes the juvenile, be treated with more 
severity. We have high-placed men urging that 
police departments assign men to do nothing but 
handle the problem of juvenile delinquency, feel- 
ing that this will be a big curb on crime. 

While there may be a difference in the minds 
of your Committee as to the reasons for increased 
crime and the preventive measures that should be 
adopted in correcting same, nevertheless, they are 
agreed on one principle, and that is that crime 
must be dealt with. It is essential and imperative 
that the figures for this year show a decrease, 
and it does well for us to remember that there 
comes a time in every emergency when it is neces- 
sary to stop using words and utilize punitive 
measures that can best be understood by the 
criminal. 


LASCIVIOUS LITERATURE 


By Chief Edward J. Allen 
Department of Police 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Since the first of the year, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, we have been waging a running battle with 
one publishing house of pocket-sized books, who 
took us to court regarding our efforts to cleanse 
the stands in Youngstown of obscene and immoral 
literature. The lawsuit petitioned for many 
things, including a request to declare the law in- 
valid. This, the Federal Court in Cleveland re- 
fused to do; however, the Court did restrain us 
from compiling lists of books which we felt were 
obscene, and threatening the distributors with 
arrest unless they were removed from the stands. 

The Court imposed no restraint on the Depart- 
ment in the matter of arrest and prosecution. The 
ruling also’ Stated that the publishers of obscene 
material were the real offenders, but, since they 
were generally resident elsewhere, no local ordi- 
nance could be effective agaist them, personally. 
Precisely for this reason, we wished to spare the 
local dealers and distributors the ignominy of ar- 
rest and prosecution and consented (at their re- 
quest) to compile a list in the first instance. 

However, if there continues to be obscene and 
immoral literature distributed in Youngstown, we 
must follow the Court’s ruling in the matter of en- 
forcement, since it specifically declares: “It is 
vital in the interest of public morality that the 
laws against obscenity be vigorously enforced.” 
There seems to be unanimous agreement on this 
score since the president of the American Book 
Publishers Council stated that the Council “strong- 
ly favors the enforcement of existing Federal and 
local laws.” Indeed, the editor-in-chief of the 
company suing us in Youngstown submitted a 
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written statement in almost the same language 
to the Congressional Committee, investigating 
pornographic material. All that remains to be 
done then is for us in law enforcement to per- 
form our duty and enforce these laws. 

Such laws exist in every state in the union ex- 
cept one. Countless communities have enacted 
local ordinances and, of course, Federal laws are 
in existence. As a matter of fact, in our Conven- 
tion City of Detroit, Federal indictments have 
already been returned in some cases. Since the 
most recent Federal Court decision (just handed 
down this past month in Cleveland) recommends 
“vigorous” enforcement of the obscene literature 
ordinance by arrest and prosecution, that is the 
course to pursue, in my opinion. Final prosecu- 
tive decision must be determined by the prosecu- 
tor’s office, thus relieving members of law en- 
forcement of an onerous and much criticized func- 
tion. Again, however, here in Detroit, a system 
has been successfully working that has seemed 
to us a good solution. 

In the Detroit Department, there exists a police 
censoring and licensing bureau, a part of whose 
duties it is to examine all alleged obscene printed 
matter, pictures, etc. The personnel of this de- 
partment determines that which, in their opnion, 
violates the law and presents it to the prosecutor’s 
office for final decision. The county prosecutor 
assigns an assistant to the task and, if he approves 
prosecution, a list is sent to the various publishers 
stating that such publications are in violation of 
the law and their removal is thereby effected. So 
far as I know; this procedure has not been at- 
tacked in court by any publishing house. 








COMBATTING THE NARCOTIC TRAFFIC 
By Commissioner Geo. P. Monahan 
New York City Police Department 

New York, New York 

There is no police problem which has any 
greater claim to our serious and sustained at- 
tention than that involving the detection and ap- 
prehension of the most despicable of criminals— 
the narcotic peddler. This problem, which brings 
into the sharpest focus the need for close and har- 
monious co-operation between all law-enforcement 
agencies; city, state and nation, also requires at- 
tention on the international level. 

Let me tell you of the organizational set-up for 
the enforcement of the narcotics laws as it pre- 
sently exists in the New York City Police De- 
partment. The basic unit for the enforcement 
of these laws is the Narcotic Squad. That squad 
consists of a total membership of 115. 

The work of the Narcotic Squad detective calls 
for coolness, and physical as well as moral cour- 
age. Working, as they frequently do, without 
arms or credentials, among vicious gangs, we seek, 
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Kids and shooting just naturally go 
together. Every day, on television and 
radio, in comic books and strips, kids read 
about shooting and hear and see Wild 
West stories. Naturally, they want to 
shoot ...it’s long been an American 
tradition. The big job is to train them to 
shoot the right way—in the right places. 
Western and Winchester, like most all 
sporting firearms and ammunition com- 
panies, are exacting every effort to pro- 
vide instructions to help young people 
learn the proper way to shoot. When you 
get achance, why not help guide them too? 
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Past Presidents attending the Conference posed 
for this picture with the 1952-53 President Cyrille 
Leblane (center, back row). Seated are: Emile 
E. Bugnon,; Wood Ridge, N. J.; Donald S. Leonard, 
Detroit, and Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J. 
Standing: George Reyer, New Orleans; Michael F. 
Morrissey, formerly of Indianapolis; Andrew J. 
Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; President Leblanc, 
Homer Garrison, Jr., Austin, Tex.; Charles W. 
Dullea, San Francisco, and T. P. Sullivan, Spring- 
field, Til. 


and you would be wise, to pick men and women 
of courage and strength. 

In seeking a balanced squad, it will be well to 
pay attention to occupational backgrounds. In 
our Narcotic Squad, we have lawyers, photog- 
raphers, dock workers, ships officers and the 
widest possible variety of occupations and trades. 

As narcotics addiction and peddling knows no 
sex barriers, you must have some women engage 
in this work. We have found our female detec- 
tives to be outstanding in this field. They na- 
turally are physically most deceptive and we have 
found them to possess courage of a marked degree. 

The narcotics racket is organized. It is not 
haphazard. First you must know how the racket 
operates. Study your own files. Read statements 
of peddlers previously arrested. Talk to men who 
have had experience in the field. Contact and 
learn all you can from the federal narcotics men 
in your area. Knc.7 the cast of characters. Know 
who are and who have been in the racket. : And, 
I mean know it—don’t guess. 


REPORT ON AUTO THEFT 
By Chief Stanley R. Schrotel 
Department of Police 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The automobile is an integral part of our social 
and economic existence, and possession of a motor 
car an abiding American desire. The law-abiding 
have no exclusive claim to this inclination and 
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problems arise when the lawless give expression 
to this desire. 


While the value of all property stolen in 1952 
reached the appalling figure of $225,492,490, the 
theft of automobiles alone accounted for more 
than half of the loss. To ignore inroads of this 
character against American property rights is 
to do a disservice to the taxpayers who employ us 
and the vocation we represent. For the reasons 
given, your committee recognizes the need for a 
revitalization of enforcement strategy as it re- 
lates to the auto theft problem. 

In the rough and ready classification to which 
we frequently allude for the sake of brevity and 
understanding, car thefts can be categorized into 
four groups. 

In the first, the perpetrator is regarded as an 
amateur thrill seeker who steals a car for nothing 
more than a “joy ride.” His opportunity is abun- 
dant. For he must rely principally upon the neg- 
ligence of motorists who thoughtlessly leave their 
autos invitingly unlocked with the keys conspi- 
cuous in the ignition switch. 


A second type of auto thief, and frequently the 
object of’ paramount concern to an enforcement 
agency, is the perpetrator who steals a car for 
the purpose of effecting an escape or for use in 
the commission of a related crime. 

The third consists of the offender who steals a 
car, drives it to a protected location, and removes 
wheels, tires or accessories for personal use or 
resale. 


The fourth, and most pernicious, is the profes- 
sional auto thief, often one of a group organized 
in a businesslike manner to steal cars for resale. 


Too frequently, in our search for an answer to 
the spiralling incidence of a specific crime, we 
overlook the obvious. The apprehension of auto 
thieves is not a mean enforcement task. Their 
quick apprehension and certain punishment dis- 
courages the would-be infractor by making the 
consequences of his crime seem less pleasant. In 
addition to the repressive influence apprehension 
obviates a repetition of the offense. Are we, as 
administrators, interpreting the magnitude of the 
auto theft problem to the rank and file so that 
every member of the organization carries as 
standard equipment a current list of stolen autos? 
Have we de-specialized our field operators to the 
point that each contact with a motorist for any 
cause results in a searching inquiry as to the 
ownership of his vehicle? A cursory examination 
of the number of vehicles stolen, when related to 
the number of motcrist contacts, reflects a regret- 
able small percentage of car thief apprehensions. 
Such an anomaly stems either from disinterested 
or tunnel vision. Either or both exist only by 
reason of our tolerance. 

















Hon. Gilbert Jackson, O. B. E., Toronto, Ont. 








INTERNAL SECURITY 








PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE WITH KREMLIN? 
By Hon. Gilbert Jackson, O. B. E. 
Consultant 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

The key question of this age is: Whether free- 
dom of enterprise and communism ever can live 
in peace on the same planet? If the two systems 
can achieve mutual trust, the making of large 
concessions might properly be thought worth 
while as an inducement to negotiate. But, if by 
nature, freedom of enterprise and communism 
are hostile fundamentally—then the dangling of 
large concessions as an inducement to negotiate, 
would in essence be repetition on a larger scale, 
of the pathetic pilgrimage to Munich. If it should 
prove that the second of these alternatives mir- 
rors the real choice, then a decision to make large 
concessions would be literally suicidal. 

The leaders in Whitehall, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi and in Ottawa all are becoming more and 
more obsessed with the thought of appeasement. 
A great rift of opinion, between the governments 
and peoples of the still free countries has already 
appeared. Among us there are now countless 
wishful thinkers, eager to believe that since the 
death of Stalin the Kremlin’s beliefs, desires and 
purposes have been changed; but no more than 
Stalin, does Malenkov deviate from true Marxism. 

In the Lenin Institute at Moscow today, some 
thousands of European, Australian, Canadian and 
American traitors are learning their grisly trade 
of treason. There is a twin college to this in 





Moscow, where about the same number of Asi- 
atics are being taught the same arts and the same 
techniques. Few free men yet realize how tho- 
roughly, by now, this network of treason pervades 
almost every land. 


There is afoot a great conspiracy to deceive us. 
To be deceived by them means, ultimately, to be 
destroyed by them. 





This was one of the most powerful ad- 
dresses of the Conference. We have tried 
to brief Mr. Jackson’s address. It can’t be 
done without doing an injustice to the speak- 
er and to IACP members. Therefore, with 
this brief explanation, we express the hope 
space may be found in the next issue for the 
Hon. Gilbert Jacksoi’s address in full_—Lou 
Smyth. 











INDUSTRIAL POLICE PROTECTION 
By Superintendent A. J. Kavanaugh 
Department of Public Safety 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A large segment of American industry is pre- 
sently engaged in the production of supplies, ma- 
terial, equipment and aircraft for the military 
forces. Many of the contracts and much of the 
work being done under them involve access to 
classified security information. The award of 
such contracts is conditioned on the execution of 
a Department of Defense Security Agreement by 
the contractor and a Facility Security Clearance 
Survey. 

The Department of Defense Security Agree- 
ment and the definitive contracts themselves im- 
pose on the contractor specific responsibilities 
in the field of plant protection and personnel 
security with the view of safeguarding any and 
all classified security information. 

At the present time, no Federal, State or Lo- 
cal Law Enforcement Agency inquires into the 
loyalty, integrity or trustworthiness of Depart- 
ment of Defense contractors’ employees, unless 
they are aliens or unless the particular work of 
an individual employee requires access to security 
information classified “Secret” or “Top Secret.” 
The determination of whether or not an employee 
is a “security risk” rests with the contractor. 

Local law enforcement agencies are keenly 
aware of the role which they must play in protect- 
ing the country. The service of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has and will con- 
tinue to be available. As early as January, 1951, 
the Board of Officers of the Association met and 
considered suggestions pertaining to the problem 
of security measures in those plants which had 
Government contracts. 
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Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of Vir- 
ginia State Police, presented report of the Civil 
Defense Advisory Committee. He is newly-elected 
sixth vice president of the Association. 


At the annual convention of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in Los Angeles 
last fall, Major General Dillon, Provost-Marshal, 
United States Air Force, when appraised of this 
plan, suggested the formation of a committee 
for industrial police protection. 

The I. A. C. P. Committee on Industrial Police 
Protection was encouraged to work out a national 
plan to make industrial security investigations for 
Government contractors. According to this plan, 
local police departments would make available 
their off-duty investgators at an hourly rate set 
by the police officials and agreed on by the manu- 
facturers requesting the investigations. The in- 
vestigation should be as inclusive as the United 
States Government agencies require for each par- 
ticular industry. 


REPORT ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


By Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Supt. 
Virginia State Police 
Richmond, Virginia 
Progress in Civil Defense is slow and the main 
reason for this is public apathy. The American 
people appear to have adopted, despite warnings, 
the “It can’t happen to us” attitude. This is deep- 
rooted and accentuated, no doubt, by the fact that 
during the last war they were mobilized for Civil 
Defense only to have no opportunity to progress 
beyond the training stage. 
Although progress has developed to the plan- 
ning stage and has been more pronounced among 
police and other organized groups, it is still far 
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from satisfactory. There is no plan for replace- 
ment of trained officers who might become cas- 
ualties, no plan for replacement of the police com- 
munications system or the nerve centers which 
the various police headquarters must become. 


Police responsibilities in the event of an attack 
of magnitude by hostile forces on the United 
States must be of extreme importance to all of us. 
This is of particular importance to our organiza- 
tion since the problems of Civil Defense must af- 
fect police administrators on all levels, whether 
they be federal, state, city, county, or small towns. 


To be successful, should the emergency materi- 
alize, it is necessary that we call now upon all of 
our ingenuity, perseverance and effort in prepa- 
ration to extend them fully should the worst oc- 
cur. In so doing, we must realize that in the face 
of atomic attack, we cannot depend upon any plan 
we formulate, no matter how effective it might 
appear, for 100 percent operation. 

It is apparent that various localities and polit- 
ical sub-divisions will have problems and situa- 
tions peculiar to themselves; however, the over-all 
picture wili be much the same and there will be 
need everywhere for drastic police action. Rough- 
ly, we can divide this report into three categories: 

1. Problems now facing and which may face 
law enforcement agencies in the future. 

2. Recommendations for bettering the position, 
with reference to these problems, of law en- 
forcement agencies. 

8. Progress to date in combatting these prob- 
lems. 


Let us now discuss each problem with recom- 
mendations affecting each. We must bear in 
mind that the brunt will fall heavily upon the 
police and from each main problem, secondary 
ones may arise. 


1. Primary action must be the immediate as- 
sembly of the police and their immediate dispatch 
to duty stations. Of all agencies of Civil Defense, 
with perhaps the exception of regular fire depart- 
ments, the police are better disciplined, better 
trained, better equipped and more accustomed to 
dealing with dangerous situations than other 
groups. 

2. Seeondary action must be the regulation of 
traffic to, from and within the stricken area. The 
area must be immobilized while other agencies 
control the damage and care for the injured, al- 
though the police can well be called upon for as- 
sistance in these activities. 

3. Generally, police protection in any political 
sub-division is inadequate to care for the situation 
in the event of attack. While some reliance might 
be placed upon a mutual aid program with other 
departments, we cannot expect too much of it. 
Should disaster strike one community, the police 





























of the neighboring communities will have heavy 
burdens flung upon them. There will be antici- 
pation of attack there, panic will arise, people will 
leave the community, refugees will pour into it 
and many other situations can arise which will 
cause the local police head to feel he needs all or 
most of his personnel where they are. 

Training of police in disaster work is more or 
less inadequate at this time. 

Little has been done toward placing all their 
potentialities into a consolidated operational plan. 
Unforeseen events must be anticipated as far as 
possible and there must be a working coordination 
with other groups. This is a powerful difficulty 
to overcome, since most police departments are 
understaffed at this time with public hue and cry 
against any diversion of personnel from regular 
police duties. 

Thought also should be given to legislation, if 
necessary, which will give the police more absolute 
emergency power to accomplish the proper ends 
in an emergency. 

Identification of the dead will most likely fall 
largely upon the shoulders of the police, due to 
their training in this field, particularly along the 
lines of fingerprinting. Accordingly, the usual 
police methods for identification should be used 
and the information funneled into a central bu- 
reau to which inquiries can be made. 

Facilities should also be established whereby 
certain officers will be charged with collecting in- 
formation on the various phases of the disaster 
for evaluation. 

We believe the present formula of appropriat- 
ing funds for Civil Defense by federal, state and 
local government, is sound. 

Within limits, police personnel and equipment 
should be protected. The necessity for calculated 
risks is apparent but it should be remembered 
that trained police officers are not extravagantly 
expendable nor is irreplaceable equipment. 

It remains the duty of all of us not only to get 
our houses in order as soon as possible, but to at- 
tempt in every way to bring the seriousness of the 
situation before the public eye. 


PLANNING FOR NATURAL DISASTERS 


A Panel Discussion 
(Panel Participants were Col. Chas. W. Woodson, 
Jr., superintendent, Virginia State Police; Coll. 
Homer Garrison, Jr., director, Texas Department 
of Police Safety; Assistant Commissioner Carl H. 
Tyler, Oklahoma State Police; Commissioner Jo- 
seph A. Childs, Michigan State Police; Chief J. V. 
Gunterman, Department of Police, Waco, Texas; 
Chief James T. Byars, Department of Police, 
Flint, Michigan; Chief Frank W. Story, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Chief William P. Finneran, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Federal officials participating 
were Col. Barnett W. Beers, Office of The Secre- 
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tary of Defense, and E. E. Adcock, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, Washington, D. C.) 

The initial impact of a tornado or similar nat- 
ural disaster will fall upon the police department 
as the only organized, trained force available. 
Civil Defense is not organized at this time to re- 
spond immediately. 

Police will have to take charge for at least the 
first four hours after disaster hits. 

A rigidly-enforced pass system and perimeter 
patrol are essential to control the crowds of cu- 
rious that inevitably gather. The sooner both 
are established, the less a problem sight-seers 
will be. 

There must be a centralized command at the 
disaster scene with one person in charge to avoid 
duplication of effort and confusion. 

Martial law is neither wanted nor thought 
necessary by the military unless civilian control 
breaks down completely. A stand-by State of 
Emergency provision that can be invoked by the 
Governor, vesting police with unusual powers, 
such as Michigan has, is better than martial law. 

Regardless of advance planning, lack of suffi- 
cient communication and ambulances to transport 
the wounded are almost certain to occur. 

Oklahoma has proved that tornado paths can 
be tracked by radar. This supplies advance warn- 
ing so that gas and power lines in the threatened 
area can be shut off, eliminating the danger of 
fire and explosion. 


THE MILITARY POLICE 


By Major General W. H. Maglin 
The Provost Marshal General 
Department of the Army 
U. S. Office of Defense 
Washington, D. C. 


The invitation to meet with you and the privi- 
lege of addressing you are deeply appreciated. It 
is always with a feeling of awe and humbleness 

' that I appear before an au- 
dience of professional po- 
lice officials. While it has 
been my good fortune to 
have had in the past 25 
years close association with 
the police in practically all 
parts of the United States 
and in many foreign coun- 
tries, I still feel like an am- 
ateur in the presence of 
those such as you who are 
police executives of long 
service. I sum it up by say- 
ing that among Army officers I am considered a 
pretty good police authority, but when I am 
among police officers, I am just an Army Officer. 

As an Army officer who is charged with the 
supervision of the Army’s military police activi- 
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ties, I am taking this opportunity to acquaint you 
with our objectives and our problems with the 
hope of arousing in you a paternal interest in your 
service counterparts—the military police. 

The time for this is propitious. I do not need 
to tell you that our nation is now in a desperate 
struggle for survival. You are well aware of it 
because you and every American are in that strug- 
gle just as much as those of us who are in the 
military service. We in the Armed Forces are 
concerned with the national efforts on a full time 
basis. Civilian interest in our Armed Forces is 
greater today than at any time in the peacetime 
history of our country. This interest is based 
not only on the realization of the need for a strong 
defense, but also on the fact that nearly every 
family in America has sons, daughters, or other 
relatives in one of the services. Then too, many 
communities in the vicinity of large military in- 
stallations are keenly aware of the presence of 
the serviceman. Recognizing the national import 
of the Armed Forces, it behooves civilian police 
officials to be fully informed of the military police 
capabilities and limitations. After all, the mili- 
tary police—civilian police liaison is the connec- 
ting link between the military and the civilian 
population. 


I believe it is to your professional advantage to 
know that military police activities embrace far 
more than the normal concept of police duties. 
Military police are trained to perform the care, 
custody, evacuation, and documentation of pris- 
oners of war; to direct and control combat traffic; 
to control the circulation of refugees; to establish 
and man straggler lines in combat; to operate 
guard house and stockades for the control and 
custody of military prisoners; to perform the se- 
curity functions at vital installations. Many of 
our military police are organized into battalions. 
These battalions are so equipped with firepower, 
mobility, and communications that they are capa- 
ble of combatting in force a guerilla, air drop, or 
infiltration threat to our lines of communications 
and rear area installations. Each Army, and we 
have eight Armies, has one of these M. P. battal- 
ions as an integral part of it. Each Corps has an 
M. P. company as does each tactical division. 
Other M. P. battalions and companies are assign- 
ed to the Communications Zone and to other ter- 
ritorial commands. In the ZI, which is the con- 
tinental United States, we have military police 
complements at all major Army installations. 
These are known as post, camp, and station mili- 
tary police companies. The post, camp, and sta- 
tion military police companies are the ones with 
which you are most familiar. Since their prin- 
cipal function is enforcement, and closely allied 
with your interests, I will discuss their activities 
at length. 

In respect to military police enforcement duties, 
































it is advisable to first comment on the difference 
in the application of military law to servicemen 
and the application of civil criminal law in civil 
life. The mission of the military is victory in 
war, and since there is no other justification for 
the existence of the military in modern society, 
it is natural to follow a tested and proven system 
in military management and command that will, 
in times of war, attain victory and therefore ful- 
fill the mission. 

Discipline is that attribute of a military orga- 
nization which enables it to function in a coor- 
dinated manner under different circumstances. 
Many factors contribute to the building of a well 
disciplined organization. One of the instruments 
for achieving and maintaining a high state of dis- 
cipline is military law. 

In civil life, criminal law seeks to protect so- 
ciety from the depredations of its irresponsible 
members without prejudice to individual rights 
by hastily, ill-considered enforcement. In military 
life, military law should not attain these ends, 
but do more because, like I said, the primary ob- 
jective of the military is victory in wars, not 
just to fight them. Military law must, therefore, 
not only restrain individuals for the protection of 
military society, but must be an instrument which 
assist in attaining the requirement that all mem- 
bers of a service function in a prescribed order. 
For this reason certain acts which are considered 
inalienable rights in civil society must be offenses 
in military society. 

For example, in civil life it is an accepted right 
to “tell off” the boss, but in the military service, 
depending on the circumstances, may well con- 
stitute an offense of disrespect and insubordina- 
tion. Quitting a job is a right with all civilians— 
in the military it is the serious offense of deser- 
tion. The right for groups to organize and strike 
in civil life is regarded as mutiny from the milita- 
ry view point. 

Why do I mention this difference? Because I 
feel that you police officials through your posi- 
tion as liaison between the military and the civil 
population should first realize this conception of 
the individual rights of men in the service and 
those out of service and be the medium to inform 
others. 

The Army fully realizes that the youth of the 
country enter the military service with a precon- 
ceived distaste for any system that must neces- 
sarily encrouch on their individual rights. The 
Army too knows that American youth has a vast 
store of pure physical energy which makes them 
strong, bouncy, and almost unexhaustible. The 
Army also recognizes its responsibility to its 
young soldiers to find substitutes for the parental, 
classroom and community authority from which 
they have just been released. Youths functioning 
in well directed groups gain emotional training 
for loyalty, first to the group, and later to their 
families, society, and country. Military service 
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Outgoing President Cyrille Leblanc, left, offers 
warm congratulations to his successor, Chief Carl 
F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas. 


can supply many of the basic needs for youth on 
the one hand; however, on the other, the very 
nature of discipline and regimentation is in direct 
variance with some of the needs of youth. For- 
merly many of the unsatisfiable needs were con- 
trolled by strict discipline and substitution by 
means of pride in unit or soldiering in general. 
Too often today these efforts are weakened by 
outside pressure and a lack of widespread cog- 
nizance of the problems. Today’s outside in- 
terest, even though honest and sincere, materially 
effects the Army’s ability to handle its own prob- 
lem. There is too much misdirected sympathy 
and so-called “MOMISM.” An examination of 
the military prior to the close of World War II 
might reveal a system that, because of its more 
strict discipline, respect for the echelons of rank, 
and its ability to handle its own problems, had a 
greater appeal to American youth, and came 
closer to filling its mission than present methods 
can permit. Since the Korean intervention and 
during the current military draft about twenty 
thousand youths each month leave without per- 
mission from the military service. Over three 
thousand of these are actual deserters who have 
to be apprehended and returned. It is unreason- 
able to believe that this rate of non-conformity 
is due to a lack of faith in national policy or to 
the rigors of military life. 


What I have said so far is merely background 
for the subject that is of most direct interest to 
you as civilian police officials. That is, the ac- 
tivities of military police in towns and cities ad- 
jacent to military installations. 


Military police are placed on this duty because 
servicemen not contained within the confines of 
military jurisdiction and discipline will continue 
to act as youthful civilians who no longer are re- 
strained by family and community controls. The 
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Army feels that it has a definite responsibility 
to assist the local police in the control of the con- 
duct of the serviceman. A military installation 
of say 50,000 personnel, ninety per cent of whom 
are young men in the age group of 18 to 24 years, 
makes a marked impact on a community regard- 
less of its size. A city is not expected to increase 
its police force materially to meet the added load 
of this semi-permanent addition to its population. 

There is a very significant advantage of having 
military police assist in the control of the off-post 
conduct of soldiers which is not always apparent 
to the civil police or the citizens of a community. 
Civil police, of course, have full jurisdiction over 
the military in the enforcement of the law. Their 
authority is the same as that over the civilians. 
But the military policeman’s authority over sol- 
diers is even greater because of the standards of 
discipline and the authority of military law which 
I discussed previously. When a military police- 
man checks a soldier for pass or leave papers, 
(civil police do not have that authority), he is 
often saving the civil police future trouble. It is 
the AWOL soldier or deserter who is a potential 
source of trouble or who becomes involved in 
crime. Again, when a military policeman corrects 
the soldier’s dress and appearance, he is aiding 
the civil police because it’s the sloppy soldier who 
is prone to break some civil law or cause other 
trouble. Military police will also remove from 
the streets a soldier who has imbibed too freely 
long before his condition warrants action by a 
civil policeman. This, too, is a deterrent to seri- 
ous trouble. | 

Military policemen, of course, have no authority 
or jurisdiction over civilians except on a military 
reservation. They must scrupulously avoid en- 
forcing any civil law in relation to civilians. Many 
years ago our Congress passed the “Posse Com- 
mitatus Law”—a very wise and proper law. It 
prohibits the military from assisting or taking 
any part in the enforcement of the civil law. Oc- 
casionally civil police have been confused at the 
Army’s refusal to assist in a given situation. 


The cooperation and assistance of the civil po- 
lice at all levels in all areas in relation to military 
police off-post activities have been splendid. I 
wish to take this occasion to express our appre- 
ciation. - We are tremendously interested in the 
welfare, practices, and procedures of the civilian 
police departments in America. We hope that 
you will continue your interest in us. 


In this short talk I have tried to point out the 
wide range of military police activities for your 
general professional information. I have tried 
to differentiate between the operations of civil 
criminal law to civilians and the application of 
military law to soldiers in order that you in your 
capacity as police officials may spread this in- 
formation to the citizens of your communities. I 






































have tried to explain the reason for off-post mili- 
tary police patrols in order to further promote 
the existing spirit of cooperation. 


In conclusion, I will quote an excerpt from 
Stefan Passony’s recent book, A Century of Con- 
flict, to further emphasize our desire that you 
combat any misunderstandings concerning the 
Army’s application of military law and the en- 
forcement of discipline. Too often the promotion 
of misunderstandings of the Army’s methods is 
prompted, often subtly, but with design, by our 
enemies. History has shown that the most severe 
signs of a nation’s weakness is evidenced when 
its military loses effective disciplinary control. 
Mr. Passony writes, “The Russian communists 
understand thoroughly that warfare is never lim- 
ited to conflict on the battlefield. They know 
that war will always be fought on diplomatic, 
psychological, economic, technological as well as 
military fronts, Russian strategy in the world 
conflict today is designed to use all these forces 
separately or concurrently in varying degrees of 
relative intensity.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Lt. Col. Leon Lambert 
Deputy Director 
Quebec Provincial Police 


I bring cordial and friendly greetings from the 
Government of the Province of Quebec and from 
the police of Canada. More than ever before we, 
in Canada, have exchanged cooperation with the 
border states and others for the solution of many 
crimes. There exists a wonderful spirit of profes- 
sional understanding and cooperation, and we 
know by experience that the result of this Con- 
ference will serve to better our relations. 

Whatever else is done by other agencies, police 
have the primary responsibility and must play the 
primary role in civil security. They cannot dele- 
gate the responsibility or authority. 

The world-wide operation of subversive organi- 
zations, without question inspired from Moscow, 
makes it definite that civil security must include 
not only operations in case of H-bomb or A-bomb 
attacks, but the meeting of disorders caused by 
strikes or sabotage in key industries. 

A study of the revised edition, Law and Order 
in Canadian Democracy, published by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and sponsored by the 
IACP through this committee, will provide com- 
plete backing for each of the foregoing state- 
ments. 
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Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, described the operations 
of his famed police organization at the opening 
general session. 


THE CANADIAN POLICE SYSTEM 


By Hon. L. H. Nicholson, M. B. E. 
Commissioner of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Ottawa, Canada 


The Canadian Federal Parliament enacts all 
criminal laws and the provincial authorities are 
responsible for the enforcement of these laws. 
They in turn delegate some of this responsibility 
to incorporated towns and cities. Thus, the crim- 
inal law is standard throughout the country. 


Judges are all appointed for life by the Federal 
Government and their decisions are all subject 
to the same channel of appeal. 


The police system is composed of federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal forces. Eight provinces 
and 121 municipalities have disbanded their forces 
and have contractual arrangements with the fed- 
eral force to do their work. For this service the 
provinces and municipalities pay a certain rate 
per year per man. But, in doing so, they do not 
relinquish their jurisdiction in any degree to the 
federal force. 


It is the responsibility of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (federal force) to act as a Security 
Service for the country. They act as an intelli- 
gence collecting agency and endeavor to keep 
posted on the activities of subversive elements. 
In this capacity, they screen or investigate citizens 
who undertake duties which bring them in touch 
with the secrets of the country. Persons with a 
Communist history or connection must not be 
entrusted with government secrets nor given em- 
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ployment above a certain fixed security level. If 
there is a risk it must be resolved in favor of the 
country rather than the individual. 


GERMANY’S NEW POLICE 
By Dr. Gerhard Littman, President 
West German Police Association 
Frankfort AM/Main, Germany 


We know only too well that during the disas- 
trous time of National-Socialism and the terrible 
war, the former good relations were broken and 
that not only professionally we have to build up 
new relations, but we have to try, most of all, to 
regain the friendship, faith and trust of our col- 
leagues in other countries. We are very happy 
that in Europe we have already made consider- 
able progress in that direction. 

For Germany, an association such as the [ACP 
is somewhat uncommon and new. In Europe, 
democracy, with a few exceptions like Switzer- 
land, has arisen late. It was not until after World 
War I, in 1919, that democracy was born in Ger- 
many. 

During the time of the monarchy, the task of 
the. police was not so much to maintain public 
safety and order, but to carry out the orders of 
the monarch. The individual in Europe and most 
of all in Germany was more or less unprotected 
against the arbitrariness of the monarch and the 
small ruling class who accomplished their wishes 
through the police. By this century-old practice, 
the police became very unpopular. There can be 
no doubt that this long-wearing hatred has been 
impossible to eradicate in the short time we have 
had democracy in Germany. 

Special harm to the esteem of the police in Ger- 
many was done during the period of National 
Socialism, when the Secret State Police used 
worse than medieval methods. It is these mem- 
ories, this psychological background that we have 
to fight today, more than anything else. Train- 
ing and education of the policeman was more or 
less the same as that of the soldier. It is one of 
the most important tasks of the German Police 
Chiefs Association to help create a new type of 
democratic policeman whose training and tasks 
will have nothing in common with the training 
and tasks of a soldier. 

The German Federal Republic is only four years 
old and the efforts to create a real democracy 
have been going on for only eight years. Con- 
sequently, democracy is not as deep-rooted as in 
old democratic countries. People who for many 
generations have lived as obedient subjects of the 
ruler, used to taking orders and carrying them 
out, who never learned to think politically and 
who do not feel responsibility towards the com- 
munity, can not become democratic citizens within 
a few years. 























Dr. Gerhard Littmann, president of the West 
German Police Association, Frankford Am/Main, 
Germany, was one of the principal speakers. 


Ideologically, Communism is no longer a danger 
to Germany. ... The communists in Western Ger- 
many have lost voters in increasing numbers from 
year to year and are no longer represented in the 
federal parliament since the elections of Septem- 
ber 6, 1953. Ideologically, the peril coming from 
the former Nazis and other extreme rightists 
groups is greater. The comeback of Naumann, 
former Secretary of State in Goebbels ministry 
of propaganda, is a warning which should not be 
overlooked. It is, however, pleasing that the 
majority of voters refused to give their vote to 
these extreme rightist groups, with the result 
that none of them are represented in the newly 
elected lower house. The number of real demo- 
crats in Germany has become so large that Nation- 
al Socialism or Communism will never come into 
power. 


Democracy must be experienced by the men 
and demonstrated by the superiors every day. For 
that reason, it seems important that the police 
chiefs should not only do their daily routine work 
but also go to other countries to study methods 
and to exchange ideas with other police forces. 


THE JAPANESE POLICE 
By Eiichi Tanaka, Supt. General 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Tokyo, Japan 
I would like to take this occasion to express my 
views on the past achievemnts, prevalent condi- 
tions, and the future outlook of the Japanese 
Police. 
At the end of World War II, a serious and pains- 
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Superintendent General Eiichi Tanaka, Metro- 
politan Police Department, Tokyo, Japan, made 
one of the principal addresses at the Conference. 


of the Japanese police. December 8, 1947, intro- 
duced an epoch-making new police system in 
Japan. 

Cities and urban communities having a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or over were allowed to have their 
own police system. On the other hand the Na- 
tional Rural Police was inaugurated which would 
handle affairs regarded as improper to be han- 
dled by the autonomous police. By improper af- 
fairs I mean matters pertaining to criminal iden- 
tification facilities, police education, and police 
communications. The National Rural Police 
would also have jurisdiction over those towns and 
villages which could not afford their police. As 
a result, the police of Japan was built. up of auto- 
nomous police totalling 9,000 and the National 
Rural Police totalling 30,000 policemen. 

Later, it was advocated that the strength of the 
police should be increased in order to better cope 
with the destructive activities frequently per- 
formed by ideological elements. With the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in June 1950, a Na- 
tional Police Reserve Force of 75,000 was organ- 
ized. 

At present, there are 416 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages that maintain their own police forces. 

The Japan Communist Party elements right af- 
ter the war began to extend their tentacles into 
the public in general. 

But, the terroristic revolutions were all criti- 
cized severely by the general public of Japan, and 
began to lose their favour, and, as a result of de- 
cisive exercise of police force on one hand, and a 
switch-over of international policy of the Comin- 
form towards a peace offensive on the other hand, 
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the Communist Party was obliged to change its 
tactics, and at present, their armed struggles on 
a large scale have disappeared. 

Now, let me touch on offenses committed by 
foreigners, especially Koreans, and by Occupation 
Forces personnel. After the war, Koreans made 
light of Japanese laws and ordinances. Partic- 
ularly, they took part in all kinds of mass ter- 
rorism, and played a most active role, forming a 
united front with the extreme left-wingers. 

Now, as regards Occupation Forces personnel 
the number of penal offenses committed by them 
during the period from 1946 up to the day of effec- 
tivation of the Peace Treaty in April 1952, is 
35,808 cases, which comprises 20.4% of the total 
offenses committed by all foreigners residing in 
Japan, and shows 17 cases per day on the average. 
During the period from May 1952, after the re- 
covery of independence, up to April this year, the 
number of penal offenses committed by Security 
Forces Personnel is 3,382, which is 9.7% of the 
offenses committed by all the foreigners in Japan, 
showing 9 cases per day on the average. 

That the offenses committed by foreigners, 
especially by soldiers, has been on the decrease 
year by year, is a phenomenon for rejoicing, as 
it exerts a good influence upon the improvement 
of international sentiment. 

The fundamental problem is that, in such a 
small country as Japan, it is, in fact, impossible 
to bring about the perfect division of the local 
district and make the divided areas independent. 
As all the matters concerning public security ad- 
minstration, the central government is held re- 
sponsible for public security. It has, from this 
point of view, been realized that the central gov- 
ernment exists as the responsible agent for public 
security. 








POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 








REPORT OF COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE 
By John A. Lyddy, Superintendent 
Department of Police 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 

John:A. Lyddy, superintendent of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., Police Department, gave a very com- 
prehensive report as chairman of the Commu- 
nications Committee. He expressed appreciation 
to the Federal Communications Commission, 
whose members have been most kind and generous 
to the committee. 

After discussing speed photo, new equipment, 
channel splitting, medium frequencies, Civil De- 
fense, teletype and TWX, he took up private own- 
ership of police radio systems, quoting from the 
committee report: 






































“The matter of private ownership of police ra- 
dio systems has become an important issue across 
the country because some commercial interests 
are making overtures to take over such systems. 
This is a proposal to buy all the equipment and 
lease. it back to the original owners with a main- 
tenance contract. This is possibly the most im- 
portant subject that presently confronts the re- 
spective departments in our nation. Frankly, 
your Committee is not sufficiently possessed of 
sufficient information to lend itself in any re- 
commendation at this time. We do urgently re- 
commend continued study of the problem, and 
it must be decided whether or not this approach 
is a dangerous one or one to the advantage of 
the respective police departments. 

“However, your Committee feels they should 
make some commentaries on the subject and again 
without any definite recommendations. We must 
realize that the real communications systems to 
be used by the Civil Defense in time of need will 
be those systems that are operating at the time 
that disaster occurs. It is highly desirable that 
such systems be installed on a plan providing dis- 
persal, with independent trained dispatchers and 
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INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES, represent- 
ing Canada, Japan, and Germany, assembled fol- 
lowing the report of the International Relations 
Committee. Front row, l. to r., Chief L. G. Law- 
rence, Hamilton, Ont.; Wilfrid Bovey, honorary 
counsel to the International Relations Committee, 
Montreal; Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Pro- 
vincial Police, chairman of the Committee; Gen- 
eral Eiichi Tanaka, chief of police, Tokyo; Dr. 
Gerhard Littmann, president, West German Po- 





independent maintenance sources. We must think 
in terms of a single system controlled by one com- 
pany and using the base station cluster, which, 
in some instances, would place all systems in a 
vulnerable posit:on for destruction by a single 
bomb. The diversification of our facilities would 
possibly insure a great degree of flexibility and 
the least vulnerability to sabotage. 

“There is no doubt that our respective radio 
systems have become the nervous systems of our 
police operations. Should the police lose control 
of such a vital part of their operation as radio? 
Should we consider the important theught of the 
possibility of strike interruptions and standard- 
ized routine maintenance in thinking of this im- 
portant problem? These and many other kindred 
thoughts, many not within the possession of your 
Committee, should be a part of your thinking. No 
doubt, many police executives have witnessed the 
advent of radio communications within their re- 
spective police departments and have come to 
know it as an indispensable adjunct to police 
service. This thought of private ownership of 
police radio systems is important, and the recom- 
mendation of your Committee is that all phases 
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lice Association, Frankford Am/Main, Germany; 
Harry Kobayashi, Tokyo; Chief Charles Maclver, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Gilbert Jackson, Toronto. 

Back row, l. to r., Chief John Patrick, Kitche- 
ner, Ont.; Chief Ivan Robertson, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont.; Chief James Crowley, National Harbors 
Board, Montreal; Chief John Chisholm, Toronto; 
Police Director J. A. Robert, Hall, Que., and Ass’t 
Commissioner M. F. E. Anthony. Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont. 
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of the problem should be carefully studied before 
any definite action is taken by respective mem- 
bers of this Association in their capacity as ex- 
ecutive heads of their respective police depart- 
ments.” 








COOPERATION AND SERVICE 








Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, gave the delegates 
this inspirational message: 

“TI am privileged to bring to you a sincere mes- 
sage of greetings and best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful convention from the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Honorable John 
Edgar Hoover. 





Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director of the FBI, 
spoke on “Law Enforcement Cooperation” at the 
opening general session. 


“Man has climbed the highest mountain. Mount 
Everest has been conquered. In this endeavor, 
success was founded on experience. The experi- 
ences of the many previous attempts to scale the 
mountain’s peak were important contributions 
to the victory in 1953. Through the lessons of 
experience, man has won many extraordinary vic- 
tories in the domains of exploration and science. 
He has filled the heavens with his commerce and 
walked in safety on the bottom of the sea. He 
has harnessed the atom and brought the sound 
and action of an opera simultaneously into a mil- 
lion homes. He has added years to human life 
with miracle drugs and has travelled faster than 
the speed of sound. He has bounced a signal 
against the moon and recorded the speed of its 
return. Millions daily flow over his ribboned 
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highways and his voice moves round the world 
with the speed of light. His progress has been 
phenomenal. Much has been done since the days 
when fire was discovered and even since the 
wheel was invented. Yet much remains to be 
done. 


“In the field of human relations, explorations 
have resulted largely in discovering problems— 
not in solving them. Never before has hate been 
so widespread. The hate which generates war 
and strife is the material used in building iron 
curtains. Hate is spewed by rug chewing dicta- 
tors and their successors. The inhumanities are 
too often the studied subjects of scholars. We are 
compelled by the hazards of our time to emphasize 
the search for uranium rather than for good will. 
Wars, riots and divorce are terrible and dramatic 
testimonials to man’s too frequent inability to get 
along with his own kind. The seeds of ill will 
are so widely sown that specialists in Human Re- 
lations and Public Relations are in demand by 
those who cherish good will. 


“Good will is riehly deserved by those whose 
commodity is service rather than selfishness. To 
make such service most effective, the relationship 
between management and employees should be of 
the very highest type. There should be mutual 
respect, loyalty and teamwork. Management 
should provide the type of leadership which will 
cause each member of the team to reach the 
mountain peak of his capabilities. Especially is 
this true in law enforcement. To accomplish this, 
there must be eliminated from our viewpoint all 
complacency and satisfaction with mediocrity. 
The working tools used by an executive to elimi- 
nate mediocrity, to promote good will and to de- 
velop teamwork are leadership, public relations 
and human understanding of a high order. 


“Those in business and industry who are en- 
dowed with these qualifications usually are well 
rewarded. Yet, the police chief, who provides 
security for such industries and who, to be suc- 
cessful, must have these same required attributes, 
is poorly paid. He directs a staff of faithful em- 
ployees whose salaries are so low as to constitute 
a public scandal. When you are unable to attract 
the most desirable type of applicants due to poor 
compensation, even greater administrative talent 
is required. 


“You, as members of this great association, have 
often commended the cooperation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I know you have been 
sincere in your approbation. We have shared 
with you our many cooperative services. There 
was inaugurated with your official sponsorship 
the FBI National Academy to help you raise the 
standards of the law enforcement profession. The 
2,666 graduates to date signify that approximate- 
ly one of each 75 police officers in the United 
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States is a graduate of the Academy. You, of 
course, know who has been the outstanding op- 
ponent of a national police force in America. We 
have resisted every movement which might cause 
the federal government to usurp the functions of 
local law enforcement and a representative has 
appeared before a committee of our National Con- 
gress and proclaimed his confidence in America’s 
“home town” police. 

“During the past year, the FBI has accepted 
your invitation on 2,414 occasions to conduct or 
participate in your police schools with a total en- 
rollement of $5,000. In addition, at special train- 
ing conference there have been in attendance more 
than 20,000 law enforcement executives. Primari- 
ly for your benefit, there is operated the finger- 
print Identification Division, which on the first 
of this month had a total of 128,623,683 finger- 
print cards on file. 

“We invite your full use of our Laboratory, the 
largest scientific laboratory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the detection of crime. Scientific 
examinations were made on 121,064 occasions 


last year without charge of fee for either the 


tests or the testimony of the experts of this Lab- 
oratory. We have received your Uniform Crime 
Reports reflecting the. extent, the trend and the 
fluctuation of crime in the United States and, on 
a national scale, have compiled and published 
these reports for your information and guidance. 
Every Special Agent has been instructed in the 
long-standing policy of referring to all cooper- 
ative police agencies any information which might 
come to their attention concerning violations of 
local laws. Under authority of the Fugitive Felon 
Act, Special Agents last year located 563 of your 
fugitives who had fled across state lines to avoid 
prosecution or testimony. Other coordinating func- 
tions include our Fraudulent Check File which has 
been opened for your full use and last year, for 
example, 58% of the 14,486 fraudulent checks 
received were identified. These represent but a 
few of many available examples of FBI cooper- 
ation with you. 


“But, mind you, this cooperation with you is 
not a one-way street. If you ever hear a wild 
statement to that effect, challenge it and make 
the purveyor of such a rumor ‘put up or shut up.’ 
For, as you know and as we can back up with 
facts, the nation’s police in practically every in- 
stance cooperate freely and with friendliness in 
assisting our Special Agents. You furnish us 
with information concerning violations and vio- 
lators of Federal laws. You participate in the 
coordinating responsibilities of the FBI in main- 
taining the internal security of the Nation by re- 
porting any indications of espionage, sabotage or 
subversiveness. For your fine and efficient aid 


in so many ways, I am commissioned to convey 
to you a message of sincere thanks and an invi- 





tation in turn for you to make full use of our 
services. 

“In America we heve reached the peak of gov- 
ernmental practice—a government under the law. 
The law provides justice for all. The law is no 
respecter of persons. In our democracy law en- 
forcement agencies as a regular duty are engaged 
in conducting investigations and enforcing the 
laws which protect the property, the lives and the 
rights of our people. The federal agencies of law 
enforcement have such duties only in that limited 
area authorised by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and as designated by specific acts of 
Congress. All of us know that enforcement agen- 
cies do not pass or repeal laws or determine their 
constitutionality. That is as true of the federal 
civil rights statutes as it is of any other local, 
state or federal law. The FBI is not a policy 
making organization. Its duty is prescribed by 
Congress. The decision as to whether a com- 
plaint about alleged civil rights violations shall be 
thoroughly investigated is decided not by the FBI 
but by the Department of Justice. We have no 
choice but to do our duty as best we can. This 
we shall continue to do fairly and objectively and 
with no ill will. The important thing to bear in 
mind is that all of us are desirous of lifting our 
standards of professional performance to the top- 
most peak. We shall all strive to lead our forces 
with us to the highest levels of ethical and legal 
attainment. It is recognized, of course, that even 
if all of us do the best possible job there will arise 
false and unjustified accusations. It will be a 
joy to prove their falsity. There will also arise, 
on occasions, instances of human frailty and mis- 
take. When this happens, the facts must be ob- 
tained. Any decision to prosecute or not to pros- 
ecute is made by the Department of Justice. When 
so directed by the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
enral, it is a duty of the FBI to investigate alleged 
violations of civil rights statutes. We offer no 
more apology for the performance of such a le- 
gal duty than you do for investigating charges of 
local or state violations. The goal of law enforce- 
ment executives and all of us is to help insure the 
elimination of all such actual violations and to 
build up public confidence so that when unjusti- 
fied charges are made everyone will know that 
professional officers do not do such things. There 
is a peak that is worth climbing. 

“Since success is often built on foundations of 
experience and the pinnacle of achievement is 
reached over the path of earlier efforts, may I 
recite to you an example of useful administration 
in which each of you has played a part. This one 
example is a testimonial to the success which can 
be attained when the motivation is service rather 
than selfishness. In 1924, under the sponsorship 
of this great association, the fingerprint identifi- 
cation service was made a part of the FBI. The 
purpose of this collection was to provide the con- 
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tributor with any previous record on file of those 
whose fingerprints were received. With a de- 
sire both to discover needs and then to solve them, 
these additional services are now available to all 
of you: 

“By posting your ‘wanted notices’ on finger- 
print records last year, 12,122 of your fugitives 
were identified. 

“Hundreds of previously unknown dead are 
identifed each year. 

“Last year over twelve hundred latent finger- 
prints were identified in the single fingerprint 
section. 

“Fingerprint experts testified in your courts, 
when requested, as a result of examinations 
made for your department. 

“An international exchange of 15,487 prints 
last year was an additional service when inter- 
national crooks and swindlers were involved. 

“Missing persons and amnesia victims are 
regularly identified. 

“The bodies of 5,898 of our nation’s heroes 
previously unknown on battlefields were posi- 
tively identifed last year and there have been 
over 22,000 such identifications since June 
1950. 


“Scores of confidence men are identified an- 
nually in the General Appearance File which 
has been established to assist you. 












“A Speed Photo service permits you to send 
fingerprints by telepone line on special equip- 
ment and there have been over 800 such trans- 
missions in the past three years. 

“And, not at all incidentally, of the nearly 
one and one-half million fingerprints of ar- 
rested persons received last year, over 67% of 
each 100 were identified as having a previous 
record in our files. 

“These are not. all but they should be satisfy- 
ing examples of administrative action with serv- 
ice and progress always in mind. These examples 
are here noted as further invitations for you to 
participate freely in sharing these services. They 
are further evidence of the fact that when the 
FBI expresses thanks for your valuable services, 
such expressions are not empty words nor given 
with empty hands. 

“We are glad to report that in law enforcement 
the rug chewing hatreds of past decades have al- 
most completely been washed away. Police jeal- 
ousy has disappeared as rapidly as police train- 
ing has increased. The very few iron curtains 
of our profession are rusting away from the acid 
sprays of public insistence. Mutual respect, good 
will and human understanding have routed the 
forces of selfishness. It is now rare that any- 
one of consequence suggests that laws be ignored 
or that constituted authority be defied. 
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“Through the lessons of experinece we know 
that one of law enforcement’s greatest assets is 
cooperation. With the type of leadership which 
causes each member of the team to reach the peak 
of his capability, the law enforcement executives 
of our nation, local, county, state and federal, 
have marched arm in arm and side by side up the 
mountainside and have firmly planted their flag 
at the summit. On this flag we find the proud 
word ‘cooperation.’ May the heavens be filled 
with its commerce.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION 


By Chief Joseph T. Corroll 
Department of Police 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Many crimes, as we know them today, no longer 
can be solved by one law enforcement agency 
alone. Enlisting the cooperation of all law en- 
forcement groups is a necessity in our mutual 
fight against crime. The most successful cooper- 
ation is that which results from voluntary and 
mutual agreements or understandings among law 
enforcement and judicial officers of the different 
levels of government. 

The ability of the various branches of law en- 
forcement to cooperate with each other serves as 
a convincing argument against any type of uni- 
fied agency on the level of a national police. Our 
first line of defense in peace or war is the local 
police agency. 

Little can be done in law enforcement, how- 
ever, if criminals are merely caught. Something 
must be done with them if crime is to be held in 
check. This means that prosecuting officials are 
also confronted with ‘partitioning in the cooper- 
ative network of law enforcement agencies. 

The future in cooperation lies with us and the 
ultimate goals of enforcement remain, first, to 
prevent criminals from committing crime and, 
second, to prevent people from becoming crim- 
inals. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 








By Chief Robert V. Murray 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Public relations is a responsibility of the chief 
of police and a segment of his job which is deserv- 
ing of high priority. Any discussion of public re- 
lations as it applies to law enforcement can pur- 
sue many tangents. It is imperative, however, 


that we first establish a sound premise as the 
basis for our discussion; namely, there is no con- 
flict between sound public relations and effective 
police work. 





A closer harmony can be maintained by dis- 
cussing with editors of local papers problems con- 
fronting both sides in disseminating news. Co- 
operation works for the benefit of all concerned. 
If requested, newsmen will willingly assist by 
serving on committees, such as those in which 
officers are selected for monthly awards, and will 
give unstintingly of their time and talent in this 
work. Further, to pursue this idea, good news 
items and favorable publicity can be obtained by 
granting annual awards to individual officers for 
brave and heroic actions. By constant coopera- 
tion, a feeling of mutual trust can be established 
which will not only benefit the newspapers and 
the police department, but also the public as well. 








POLICE BUILDINGS 








REPORT ON MODEL POLICE BUILDINGS 
By Chief John M. Gleason 
Department of Police 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


For generations, in a great majority of our com- 
munities, police quarters have been jammed into 
small, dark, ill ventilated, old buildings, quite 
often in very poor locations from the standpoint 
of both public convenience and operating effi- 
ciency. 

Police Departments have been too long relegated 
and buried in city or town hall basement “holes 
in the wall.” 

With few exceptions, there is a marked popu- 
lation increase in all of our cities and villages, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that this increase 
will continue. As the nation’s 30,000,000 children 
who are nine years old or under grow into teen- 
aged youngsters, if the present rate of delinquency 


_ and crime continues, the police case load will grow 


by leaps and bounds. Public officials, and es- 
pecially police executives, should have this fact in 
mind when planning police buildings. 

Meetings should be held with the proposed archi- 
tect, and the police officials who are using the 
the present facilities. The police officials should 
spell out to the architect both present and 
future services to be rendered to the public and 
the approximate amount of space needed to func- 
tion properly in all phases of the twenty-four 
hour a day police operation. Buildings should be 
placed where the average person will have no dif- 
ficulty in reaching them. 

The ideal police building must of necessity be 
a tailored product, made to fit the services render- 
ed and the budgetary possibilities. A study of 
the case load, police problems area-wise, and a 
check of available property should determine the 
proper location for the building. 
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Modern convenience such as air-conditioning 
and fluorescent lighting have proven that they 
are the cheapest in the long-run. Industry has 
literally gone overboard with improvements and 
comforts because industrial surveys have shown 
that efficiency and morale are directly related to 
reasonable, comfortable working conditions. 

Parking facilities should be adequate not only 
for the public,but for the private cars of police 
personnel. Except in unusual cases, modern po- 
lice facilities should not be included as a part of 
a building in which other municipal services are 
housed. 

The police building should be so placed as to 
provide for a minimum of danger and inconveni- 
ence from police cars, ambulances and special 
service vehicles entering adjacent streets on 
emergency calls 
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IACP TRAFFIC DIVISION REPORT 


By Franklin M. Kreml, Director 
IACP Traffic Division 
Evanston, Illinois 


The past year has been an eventful one for the 
Traffic Division of the IACP. Inasmuch as the 
IACP Traffic Division is housed and works in 
close cooperation with the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, the report covers the 
activities of both organizations with special em- 
phasis on work with the police. 

‘More than 2,000 key traffic workers received 
specialized training from the staff. Sixty-two 
courses, conferences, and seminars were conduct- 
ed or participated in during the year—an all-time 
high. 

The most significant progress in improving the 
quality of training was the further development 
of the “integrated unit course program for Po- 
lice.” Under this program, highly specialized 
training is offered in several kinds of Traffic Po- 
lice activity. In 1953—for the first time—three 
of these unit courses, traffic law for police, di- 
recting traffic, and chemical tests for intoxication 
will be completely integrated with the nine-month 
Traffic Police Administration Training | Pro- 
grams. 

The extension section is responsible for three 
major activities. 

(1) Assisting graduates of the Traffic Police 

Administration Course and other courses. 

(2) Publishing the monthly Traffic Digest And 

Review. 

(3) Serving as Liaison Officer for the State 
and Provincial Section of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 





Director Franklin M. Kreml, IACP Traffic Di- 
vision, right, extends best wishes to New Presi- 
dent Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., as fellow Tex- 
an Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department 
of Public Safety, stands by. 


The field service that the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion provides for public officials having traffic 
responsibilities continued to grow and improve in 
1953. The Traffic Division now offers a broad 
consulting service which can analyze, improve, 
and integrate each of the important areas of a 
community’s or state’s traffic supervision pro- 
gram, including policing, engineering, traffic 
court administration, laws and ordinances and 
driver’s licensing. 


Research And Development. A study of police 
practices in classifying injury accidents led to the 
adoption of a multi-level definition of injury ac- 
cidents by the committee on definitions of the 
national conference on Uniform Traffic and Ac- 
cident Statistics. 


A study of methods of predicting accident dis- 
tribution as to time and place has led to simpli- 
fied techniques in using accident records for the 
development of selective assignment programs. 


Publications. In early fall, a 15-Chapter ACCI- 
DENT INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL will be 
published. A stepped-up program of textbook 
and pamphlet publishing is scheduled for next 
year. 

Trends. There have been two significant trends 
during the past year: 

1. Cities and states requesting field assistance 

are beginning to contract for help needed in 

putting out recommendations into effect. be- 
fore the field studies begin. 

. Increased private funding is being made 
available to permit police departments to 
send officers to Evanston and to our region- 
al centers for short course training 
The traffic fatality record for the first six 

months of 1953 is at a record low of 6.6 deaths 
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per 100,000 miles of vehicle travel. But due to 
the unbelievable increase in vehicle travel there 
is still a good chance that we will break the all- 
time record for traffic fatalities set in 1940 when 
nearly 40,000 persons were killed. 

This unbelievable increase in the number of 
cars has created an entirely new traffic problem. 
Instead of a predicted 50,000,000 vehicles by 1952, 
we now have 53,000,000 in 1953. 

Unless every police department sets new high 
goals of enforcement against hazardous, moving 
violations all traffic fatality records will be shat- 
tered in the next two years. 

The public is more in the mood today to accept 
this higher level of enforcement than it was five 
years ago, because everywhere they drive, people 
recognize this new traffic problem. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE REPORT 
By Chief Carl F. Hansson 
Department of Police 
Dallas, Texas 

The committee’s study of the use of tables and 
charts for determining stopping distances of mo- 
tor vehicles resulted in the following conclusions: 
1. No published table is applicable to all con- 
ditions of reaction time and road drag used 

to make total stopping distance. 

. Tables and charts which give general ex- 
amples of stopping distances from various 
speeds are unuseful in educating drivers, but 
are likely to be misleading if used to inter- 
pret evidence or testimony in connection 
with specific accidents or violations. 

3. Tables which represent the basic formulas 
for driver reaction distance and vehicle brak- 
ing distance, are useful in estimating speed 
from skidmarks, brake performance and 
other conditions in connection with accident 
investigation and traffic law enforcement. 

4. The accuracy of such interpretation is large- 
ly dependent upon the accuracy with which 
reaction time or road drag factor can be 
measured or estimated. 

5. The simple formula customarily used on the 
basis of tables and charts for braking dis- 
tance must be adjusted, if highly accurate 
results are wanted, for changes in road drag 
factor with different distances of stopping. 
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SELLING TRAFFIC SAFETY 

By Brewster Campbell 

Executive City Editor 

The Detroit Free Press 
Your convention is meeting in the city which 
put the world on wheels—and thereby posed for 
police an entirely new and extremely complicated 
set of problems. Traffic safety is only one of 


those problems—but certainly it is at least as com- 
plex as any of the others. 





On the face of the matter it seems strange and 
somewhat foolish that anyone should have to be 
standing here discussing “How to Sell A Police 
Traffic Safety Program to the Public.” But there 
may be some practical purpose served by dis- 
cussing briefly some of the reasons why it is dif- 
ficult to sell the public a project which has as its 
sole purpose saving the lives and limbs of that 
same public. It seems to me a strange thing, 
indeed, that the same man who will fight in sheer 
desperation for his life once he is cornered and 
stares death in the face, will blithely ignore all 
warnings of sudden death or certain disaster just 
so long as he does not see himself personally in- 
volved in an immediate catastrophe. This, I be- 
lieve, is basic to the thing we are talking about. 

You cannot lay that unconcern to lack of pub, 
licity. Newspapers, radio, television, the motion 
pictures, magazines—in short, every known medi- 
um of communication, have told this story in all 
its grim and horrible realty, over and over again. 


I’d like to tell you briefly about a program 
which was sold right here in Detroit. We in De- 
troit have a parking problem: Streets are meant 
primarily to move traffic, not to serve as gar- 
ages. More than that, cars parked illegally on 
heavily traveled streets are a definite menace to 
life and limb. Our Police Department acquired 
a fleet of three wheel motorcycles and went to 
work to help sell that idea. Now—at least a full 
year later—the tricycles still are operating and 
their effectiveness is tremendous, parking laws 
are being obeyed. 


The Number One ingredient of any Police Traf= 
fic Safety Campaign—far outstripping all others 
in importance—must be that the Police Depart- 
ment is sold 100 per cent on the campaign. It 
must be sane and feasible in its every aspect. It 
must be built on a solid foundation. It isn’t enough 
to get a fine slogan—which may sound wonder- 
ful but mean nothing—and attempt to build a 
successful safety campaign around it. It must 
mean that the campaign is enforceable—that the 
police can act, within the law, to bring about the 
desired results. It should, in short, be a cam- 
paign about which the department need have no 
reservations. By and large we have to scare the 
motorist into saving his own life. The most effec- 
tive weapon in any traffic safety campaign is the 
threat of arrest if the law is broken. 

The next great responsibility of the police in 
making a traffic safety campaign a success, it 
seems to me, is absolutely equitable enforcement. 


Still another ingredient of a successful cam- 
paign, I believe, is common sense in enforcement. 
And common sense, in this case, includes that 
very important factor, courtesy. Discourteous 
enforcement, I believe, can wreck a well-planned, 
soundly conceived traffic safety campaign. 
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Past President Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
N. J., (at right of microphone) installed newly- 
elected President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., 
at the final session of the Conference. Outgoing 
President Cyrille Leblanc is immediately behind 
the microphone, and Chief Alfred T. Smalley, of 
Highland Park, N. J., the new fifth vice president 
is seen at right. 


Now you’ve got your drive set. You know it’s 
basically sound and right. You know its enforce- 
able. Your department is thoroughly sold on it. 
You’re raring to go. You’ve got your campaign 
and your slogans. Where do you go from here? 

Go to your communications media—your news- 
papers, your radio and television stations, your 
motion picture theaters, your schools, your civic 
clubs—to whatever place may be helpful in spread- 
ing the word of the specific campaign you have 
in mind. Remember—you’re selling safety, 
you’re giving people the chance to go on living. 
This isn’t a personal promotion scheme. Don’t be 
a shrinking violet. 

But a word of warning. Before you go to them 
have your campaign outlined. Know when you 
want your campaign to start—and if pessible 
when you want it to end. And be sure that you 
specify exactly when you would like your advance 
publicity to begin. 

If you are dealing with competing media— 
whether they be competing newspapers, compet- 
ing radio and/or television stations or a news- 
paper and a radio or television station which are 
in competition—arrange to give them both good, 
equal and exclusive breaks. You'll get better and 
more cooperation all the way around if you are 
careful about this. If at ali possible, have one 
man contact the various media. Give him a 
chance to know the people he should know at the 
newspapers and radio and television studios— 
and to be known by them. 

In conclusion, I would return to one of my 
earlier statements. I would urge you to use every 
possible avenue of approach toward publicizing 
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your traffic safety campaigns. But over and 
above all I would remind you that none of these 
things—nor all of them together—can be of the 
slightest avail if you, yourselves, are not whole- 
heartedly sold on the campaigns you undertake. 





TRAFFIC PROBLEM NEVER-ENDING 


By George W. Barton 
Traffic Engineering Consultant 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


As far as we can see into the future, the traffic 
problem always will be with us. It will never end. 
Production of automobiles and trucks is accel- 
erating. There is no reason to believe the load 
on our street and highway system will taper off. 
We are fast reaching the critical limit of that 
system. 

Solutions: 

1. A comprehensive plan based on realities. 

2. Better use of existing facilities. 

8. Modernization of existing facilities 

4. Major new construction. 

5. More money for streets and highways. 

The over-all plan should be based on a more 
thorough study of the use of land, a factor usually 
neglected today. It is wasteful to design a mod- 
ern highway to serve commuters and then per- 
mit it to be cluttered by new shopping centers. 
That sort of management destroys the original 
purpose of the highway. The plan must provide 
adequate parking facilities. 

Better use of existing facilities is old stuff, but 
great improvement is possible. More use of paint 
for left turns, for instance. Abolition of curb 
parking and stopping during rush hours can be 
more effective. Many cities are too slow in 
adopting one-way streets. In many congested 
areas, curbs can be moved back. 

Very little is being done to modernize streets. 
Cities are not eliminating the bumps usually ex- 
isting in the curb lanes, which deter the use of 
those lanes. If jogs were eliminated from par- 
alleling streets, traffic could be diverted from 
main arteries. These things can be accomplished 
by relatively small expenditures. 

For five years, we have had available an elec- 
tric detector system which regulates traffic sig- 
nals according to traffic demand. Yet only a 
few are in use. 

Business interests today are cooperating with 
municipal governments to provide adequate park- 
ing. That was less true five years ago. Parking 
on multiple levels will be one answer. 

Special assessments to pay for parking facilities 
will be possible. Cities can condemn land and 
then sell it or lease it for parking. Parking me- 
ter fees should be increased commensurate with 
the service rendered to the car owner. 
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We are spending about two and one-half billion 
dollars a year on streets and highways. We need 
five billions. So we face the unhappy necessity 
of increasing the tax burden on the man who 
benefits. We cannot offer him a hodge-podge 
plan. 

When a definite, realistic, comprehensive plan 
has been offered, the voters will approve it. But 
we must end conservatism and face realities cour- 
ageously. 


NATIONAL FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 


By Paul H. Coburn, Director 
Motor Transportation Division 
National Safety Council 

Since the automobile became an instrument of 
law enforcement, police agencies throughout the 
country have had to learn the principles of effi- 
cient fleet management. 

Accident costs can be greatly reduced by having 
a continuing program of in-training and safety 
supervision for vehicle drivers. We cannot as- 
sume that police drivers are automotically safe 
drivers because they know all the traffic rules. 

You will find that less than one third of your 
accidents occur during emergency or pursuit. The 
remainder occur during routine police duty. 

Participating in the National Fleet Safety Con- 
test should be part of your safety program for 
driving personnel. Thus, each month, you will 
receive a contest bulletin showing the accident 
rates of all contestants including your own. As 
interest in the contest grows, your men will de- 
vote more attention to safe driving—the motiva- 
tion—they won’t want to have an accident that 
will damage the team’s record. 

To register in the contest, write to the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois, or the Traffic 
Division, IACP, Evanston, Illinois. 

Your participation will immediately tell the 
general public that enforcement agencies are en- 
deavoring to practice what they preach. 


TEAMWORK IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 
By The Hon. John D. Watts, Judge 
Traffic and Ordinance Division 
Recorder’s Court, City of Detroit 

All of you have heard the expression, “You 
can’t go it alone.” That is true in Detroit. We 
are dependent on a traffic safety team here com- 
posed of both public agencies and private groups. 
The two most important members of the team are 
the police and the public. 

What is the police picture in Detroit? Police 
jobs are going begging in Detroit because police 
officers are not being paid a high enough wage. 
Some of the police officers are taking outside 
jobs, some as cab drivers, some as baby sitters, 
etc. The pay of police officers is still being set 
by the old system of comparison with other cities. 








No one yet has taken the time to work out a new 
formula which would gear the pay to the cost of 
living. _This problem must be met. 

The most important part of the team is the 
public. Any program, to succeeed, must depend 
on public support. But year in and year out thou- 
sands of good citizens whose cars have been dam- 
aged, who have suffered injuries, or who have 
lost their homes through accidents, have sustained 
this great loss because of the inability of the per- 
sons who hit them to pay the damages. What has 
been done for these people? Nothing. I have 
made a study of a number of programs regarding 
unpaid judgment funds, and believe the following 
plan is the best: Administered by the State, a col- 
lection is made of $1.00 each year when license 
plates are issued. In addition, another $1.00 is 
collected every three years with the issuance. of 
driver licenses. This builds up a fund from which 
persons, with unsatisfied judgments, are paid up 
to $5,000,000 in damages. The driver unable to 
pay the judgment is not allowed to drive until 
he reimburses the State for the amount of the 
judgment. This is doing something for the pub- 
lic, the most important member of our traffic 
safety team. 


A TRAFFIC COURT POLICY 


By The Hon. George T. Murphy, Judge 
Traffic And Ordinance Division 
Recorder’s Court, City of Detroit 

All courts should perform judicial functions 
with respect for the constitutional rights of the 
public. In traffic court, respect for the court 
itself, as well as our system of goverment, must be 
created. 

We are pioneers. Growing with the advances 
of the automobile, there has been no established 
precedent to follow and the traffic courts have 
had to follow a “trial and error” policy. 

The willful violator must be dealt with sternly 
to deter the possibility of further infractions. We 
feel that we must send them to jail. 

The court’s experience has clearly demonstrated 
the value of confidence in the police officer. This 
must be continually impressed on young officers. 
Traffic court could not function without confi- 
dence in and respect for the integrity of the police 
officer. 


TRANSPORTATION A NATIONAL RESOURCE 


By Wm. F. Hufstader, Vice President 
General Motors Corporation 
Chairman, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee 

Our great fleet of motor vehicles represents one 
of our major national resources. Industrial pro- 
gress has certainly been greatly accelerated by the 
availability of modern highway transport. 
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Sixty million Americans ride in cars every day. 
Ten million trucks are performing vital service 
without which our economy could not function. 

We are suffering from “Growing pains” in the 
highway transportation field. We have expanded 
the use of motor vehicles more rapidly than we 
have improved the facilities upon which their 
safe and efficient use depends. 

We must make our street and highways ade- 
quate for present and anticipated traffic demands. 
We must make better use of our streets and high- 
ways. 

Insofar as our joint efforts have been success- 
ful in achieving more efficient highway trans- 
portation; we in the industry look forward to in- 
creasingly close and constructive cooperation with 
all highway traffic agencies. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 








Resolutions reported by the Resolution Com- 
mittee and unanimously adopted at the final ses- 
sion of the Conference were: 

Communications—Recommending that all states 
not now equipped with either CW or TWX con- 
sider the introduction of one or the other, or both, 
at least at one location in the state, possibly at 
the state police or state highway patrol headquar- 
ters, and that this agency be responsible for the 
acceptance and distribution of all messages re- 
ceived from all law enforcement agencies from its 
state and other states; and that all states present- 
ly equipped with only one system consider the ad- 
visability of adding the other system as a supple- 
ment to their present system to provide adequate. 
and complete nationwide police communication 
facilities. 

Boy Scouts—Urging the National Council of 
Boy Scouts of America to create a law enforce- 
ment merit badge award; and recommeding that 
chiefs of police work with Boy Scout officials in 
their respective communities with a view to de- 
veloping local programs which will make avail- 
able qualified police personnel to assist as scout- 
masters and in other appropriate capacities which 
will further the Boy Scout movement. 

Driver Training—Urging the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators to (1) intensify and 
enlarge the present formal driver training pro- 
grams in our school systems; (2) make every ef- 
fort to provide similar training programs for 
adult motor vehicle operators as a part of the 
general program of driver improvement; and 
pledging to the NEA and AAMVA the unlimited 
cooperation of the IACP in this important activity. 

J. Edgar Hoover—Expressing sincere appreci- 
ation and offering support and cooperation in 
turn to Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation for his most helpful 
services in investigations and enforcement, in po- 
lice training, in fingerprint and laboratory iden- 
tification, in uniform crime reporting; for his 
leadership in an effort to bring about improve- 
ment in police standards and salaries, in his 
staunch stand against all efforts to nationalize our 
police services, and in opposition to the venal po- 
litical control of law enforcement. 

Edward J. Hickey—Noting that due to illness, 
Commissioner Edward J. Hickey of the Connec- 
ticut State Police was unable to attend the Con- 
ference, and in view of his many years of leader- 
ship, counsel and friendship, extending to him 
greetings of the IACP members and wishes for a 
speedy recovery. 

Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
—Expressing appreciation and deepest gratitude 
to the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies for its active support of police efforts in 
traffic supervision and accident prevention by 
providing financial assistance to the field service 
programs of the IACP Traffic Division and the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University; 
and for its many humanitarian efforts in the 
cause of accident prevention. 

Automotive Safety Foundation—Expessing sin- 
cere appreciation to the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation for its effective efforts to reduce deaths 
and injuries on the streets and highways since 
its establishment in 1936 when little or no coor- 
dinated effort at the national level was being 
brought to bear on the nation’s traffic accident 
problem; noting that the work of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and the scores of national, 
state and local organizations and governmental 
agencies it has assisted have halved the country’s 
traffic accident death rate in the ensuing years; 
and specifically noting that the police of the 
country have benefited immeasurably through the 
financial assistance provided by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation for the field service work of 
the Traffic Division of the IACP and the training 
activities of Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute. 

Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies— 
Noting that the accident prevention activities of 
the Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies and of its member companies in the 
public support field have materially aided the po- 
lice in their traffic duties and that police of the 
country have been directly assisted through the 
financial support it has provided; particularly 
noting that it will shortly release the first of a 
series of police traffic training films which it 
produced in cooperation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute; and expressing grati- 
tude for projects which it has undertaken in the 
cause of accident prevention. 

Kemper Brothers—Noting that the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety was established 





























The Executive Committee of IACP held its an- 
nual meeting on Sunday afternoon preceding open- 
ing of the Confernce. Front row, l. to r., T. P. 
Sullivan, Springfield, Il.; Geo. A. Otlewis, Chi- 
cago Park District Police; W. E. Headley, Jr., 
Miami, Fla.; Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex.; Cy- 
rille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass.; Edward J. Kelly, 
IACP Executive Secretary; John D. Holstrom, 
Berkeley, Calif.; John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; and Raymond F. Gallagher, Springfield, 
Mass. 


in 1936 by James S. and H. G. Kemper, chairman 
of the board and president, respectively, of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and 
American Motorists Insurance Company, with the 
sole objective of assisting police officers of the 
United States to obtain professional traffic train- 
ing at Northwestern University; particularly not- 
ing that the Kemper Foundation has contributed 
more than $350,000 in the past 17 years to aid 
in the training of hundreds of police officers in 
the traffic police administration course at the 
Traffic Institute and only recently has taken over 
the complete funding for this 9-month training 
program; and expressing the warmest gratitude 
of the IACP to the Kemper brothers for their 
contributions to the police profession and to the 
public welfare in the conservation of the nation’s 
human and material resources. 

Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation— 
Noting that the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 
Foundation, through a grant to the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, is now 
providing specialized training for chief driver 
license examiners and for other driver license 








Back row, l. to r., Leroy E. Wike, Endicott, N. 
Y.; Homer Garrison, Jr., Austin, Tex.;-U. E. 
Baughman, Washington, D. C.; C. W. Woodson, 
Jy., Virginia State Police; John Chosholm, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago; J. M. 
Broughton, Portsmouth, Va.; Emile E. Bugnon, 
Wood Ridge, N. J.; Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
N. J.; George Reyer, New Orleans; Chas. W. Dul- 
lea, San Francisco; Hugh H. Clegg, Washnigton, 
D.C.; Jos. L. Scheuring, New Orleans, and Frank- 
lin M. Kreml, IACP Traffic Division. 


personnel, thereby filling a vital need for train- 
ing for motor vehicle administration personnel; 
taking cognizance that these activities are closely 
related to police traffic responsibilities and will, 
in time, make police traffic activities more result- 
ful; and commending the action of Farmers In- 
surance Groups in establishing its Safety Founda- 
tion and in providing urgently needed training of 
such significant importance to improved traffic 
law enforcement and consequent reduction of state 
and highway accidents. 

Allstate Insurance Company—Noting that the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University is 
engaged in a research and development program 
aimed at finding the answers to many of the prob- 
lems facing traffic police administrators; that 
during the past year the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany has materially aided this program by pro- 
viding additional funds; and expressing gratitude 
to the Company for its generous action which will 
benefit police departments throughout the nation. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company—Noting 
that many problems facing traffic police adminis- 
trators can be solved only after painstaking fact- 
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finding studies, but that research and develop- 
ment work by individual police departments on 
many of these problems is impractical and un- 
economical; taking cognizance of aid to all police 
departments by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company through contributing to the research 
and development progam of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute; and expressing ap- 
preciation to the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany for helping to make the administration of 
police traffic activities more effective and re- 
sourceful. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western—Noting that 
the Delaware Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company rendered exceptional service to the mem- 
bers of the IACP in the operation of special Pull- 
man cars to the Association’s annual Conference 
in Detroit, and expressing thanks and appreciation 
to Mr. P. M. Shoemaker, President; Mr. W. G. 
White, General Manager; and all employees con- 
cerned in the operation of the special cars for 
their splendid hospitality and efficient, courteous 
service rendered. 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 














Like every other phase of the 60th Annual 
IACP Conference, the Exhibitors went all out in 
beautiful displays, many giving souvenirs to those 
who visited the various booths. 

Crowds flocked to the exhibits, talked business 
and placed orders or noted information in anti- 
cipation of placing later orders. Just about every- 
thing used in law enforcement, from cars and 
motorcycles to flood and flashlights were ex- 
amined by the visitors. 

Manufacturers, distributors and companies ar- 
ranging the exhibits were: 

American District Telegraph Co. 

155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
American Munitions Co. 

1701 W. Hubbord Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
Associated Research Inc. 

8758 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 
V. H. Blackington Co. 

Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
Charlottesville Woolen Mills 

Charlottesville, Va. 
The Dehner Co., Inc. 

Omaha, Nebr. 
The Dual Parking Meter Co. 

1411—5th St., S. W., Canton, Ohio 
A. DuBois & Son, Inc. . 

17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Carl Entenmann & Son 

146 W. 18th St., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
Faurot, Inc. 

299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Federal Enterprise, Inc. 

8700 S. State Street, Chicago 19, IIl. 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

P. O. Box 268, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Franklin Worsted Co. 

G & Venango Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Gamewell Company 

Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
General Electric Company 

Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charles Greenblatt Co. 

3 Centre Market Pl., New York 13, N: Y. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
The Lake Erie Chemical Co. 

8100 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Donald S. Lavigne, Ince. 

29 S. E. 1st Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
Maier-Lavaty Co. 

315 S. Peoria Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 
Metcalf Brothers & Co., Inc. 

45 E. 17th St., New York , N. Y. 
Metropolitan Uniform Co. 

455 Macomb, Detroit, Mich. 
Miles Reproducer Co. 

812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Motorola, Inc. 

4545 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Olin Industries, Inc. 

East Alton, IIl. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
The Sireno Co. 

214 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Smith & Wesson, Inc. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Stephenson Corporation 

Red Bank, N. J. 
G. H. Stoelting Co. 

424 N. Homan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Traffic House, Inc. 

Box 201, Marshall, Mich. 
Turner Halsey Co. 
40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 





COMMITTEE TO CHOOSE EXECUTIVE 

President Hansson has announced he will 
shortly appoint a special committee to review 
applications for position of Executive Sec- 
retary of the IACP. The committee will 
select the top three candidates for referral 
to a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, at which the appointment will be 
made. 

Active members interested in applying for 
the position may send a complete summary 
of qualifications and experience to IACP 
Headquarters, 1424 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5,.D. C. 














~ BLOODHOUNDS 


Trained and Untrained Mantrailers 
and Bred Matrons 
Puppies $75.00 
COLLASPSIBLE CRATES 


Sheriff Arthur N. Jennison, Keene, N. H. 
Telephone 239-R or 100 
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Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, at left, standing, 
accepted the IACP plaque honoring FBI Director 
John Edgar Hoover from President Cyrille Le- 
blanc at the annual banquet. 








SPECIAL AWARD PRESENTED 








Following action taken at the Conference, an 
award in the form of a bronze plaque was pre- 
sented to Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on Tuesday morning, 
September 22, by President Carl Hansson on be- 
half of the IACP. The presentation was made 
in Director Hoover’s office in Washington, D. C. 

The beautifully engraved bronze plaque, bear- 
ing the seal of the IACP, contained the following 
statement: “International Association of Chiefs 
of Police award to John Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, for outstanding 
contribution to the law enforcement profession 
through leadership, example, services and cooper- 
ation for which we extend our sincere thanks and 
our warm friendship and we present this testi- 
monial as a token thereof on this the fourteenth 
day of September, nineteen hundred fifty three.” 

The public announcement of this award was 
made at the annual banquet during the sixtieth 
annual conference of the IACP at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, September 14-17, 1953. 

On the occasion of this presentation Chief Hans- 
son said: “During the years I have been chief of 
police I have had many pleasant experiences, but 
none that afforded me as much personal gratifi- 
cation as this occasion. It is my pleasure, as my 
first official act as President of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, to present you, 
upon behalf of the Association, this plaque which 
expresses the high esteem in which you are held 
by the police officials of this country.” 

Mr. Hoover responded in accepting the award 
as follows: “Please accept the sincere appreci- 





ation of all of us in the FBI for this award and 
for the message of friendship which it conveys. I 
accept it humbly in behalf of my associates in 
the FBI who have been largely responsible for 
any contributions we have made to the law en- 
forcement profession. I appreciate so very much 
this expression of confidence on the part of my 
colleagues in law enforcement who are members 
of the International Association of-Chiefs of 
Police. 

“T would like to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally congratulate you, Chief Hansson, on your 
election to the Presidency of the IACP, and 
through you extend our gratitude to all the mem- 
bers of your splendid organization for the cooper- 
ation and friendship you have exhibited to us 
over the course of years.” 








SIDELIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE 








Members who have nothing to do at an annual 
conference but listen to speakers, visit with 
friends, and: enjoy themselves with visits to the 
various entertainment rooms probably do not 
realize the vast amount of work done by the Con- 
ference host, his staff, the officers, and Ed Kelly, 
L. J. McEnnis, the publicity group, and the mem- 
bers of the Ladies Entertainment Committee. 
Commissioner Don Leonard and his top command- 
ing officers have worked for weeks perfecting 
arrangements for the 60th Conference—and they 
were perfect. 


Those who received copies of the summary pre- 
pared by Mac and his staff and produced by 
Senior Inspector Paul Slack and his assistants 
commented on the color, pictures and clean type 
that briefed what went on at the Conference. . It 
was something new in summaries, as readable as 
the printed page. A brand new Multilith machine 
was shipped into the press room, and as soon as 
plates were typed they went on the machine and 
the run started. Thursday morning the completed 
summaries were distributed to members. 


It was good to see John Murray and Pete Sic- 
cardi in attendance. Both were missing at Los 
Angeles last year because of illness. Getting to- 
gether with their old friends again acted as a 
real tonic for both. But we missed Fred Roff and 
Commissioner Peterson of California, who have 
passed away; Ed Hickey and Herb. Forsyth, and 
others who because of ill health or for other rea- 
sons were unable to attend. 


Here is an item that will interest those who 
paid their own expenses to the Conference. Such 
expense is deductible in your income tax report 
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It is suggested that those who 


we are informed. 
come within this category consult their internal 
revenue collector before completing their returns. 
All legitimate expense is said to be deductible. 





Ed Allen of Youngstown, O., always comes up 
with a subject of special interest at a Conference, 
and contributes most readable articles for The 
Police Chief. He is a forceful speaker and a 
fluent writer. 





Chief Roy Kerr, attending his third Conference, 
met many friends made in his long career in law 
enforcement. He is at present chief of police in 
Tacoma, Washington. Last July he resigned as 
chief at Topeka, Kansas. His reason was lack of 
cooperation by the city administration. Kerr is 
a fighter, not interested in a soft job. He isa 
typical sheriff of the old southwest, having served 
in that capacity in a tough county in New Mexico. 





John W. Ballard, vice-president of the Board 
of Police Commissioners of Kansas City, Mo., 
stopped proceedings in the press room at the 
Statler one afternoon with a card game—a mys- 
terious card game. Seated on a lounge just out- 
side the press room, and flanked by Frank H. 
Spink, president of the Kansas City Board, and 
Col. Hugh Waggoner, superintendent of the Mis- 
souri State Highway Patrol, Ballard pulled out 
a deck of cards and started getting the goats of 
his audience. The game is called “Big Joe and 
Little Joe,” and Ballard called the cards he turned 
without a mistake. In nothing flat the newsmen 
wanted in on the trick, and they halted Confer- 
ence proceedings to copy the order in which the 
cards are stacked to carry out the mystifying 
game. 





Amos R. Shields, national director of civil re- 
lations for the Boy Scouts of America, thrilled the 
members with a rapid fire story of how, as a naval 
officer, he first became interested in the Boy 
Scout movement. We believe if all parents could 
hear Shields’ inspirational talk, all eligible boys 
would be enrolled in the Scouts. 





A few weeks ago the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers met in Detroit. Edwin C. 
Denstaedt, director of communications for the 
Detroit Police Department, admits the weather 
was unbearably hot at that time. We were ad- 
vised to duck Detroit, but we believed the weather 
would change before IACP met. Sure enough it 
did, and we had delightfully cool weather, sleep- 
ing under blankets at night. 

James M. Broughton, retired chief of Ports- 
mouth, Va., and honorary president of the Asso- 
ciation, solemnly read the names of twenty-five 
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members who have passed away since the 59th 
conference. Then the members stood in a moment 
of silent prayer as Chief Broughton asked Divine 
blessing for those who had departed this life. 


Many members had a better understanding of 
the thoroughness with which the Nominating 
Committee considers applications for any open- 
ings in the line of officers. Following the report 
of the committee by Chairman Siccardi, Commis- 
sioner Don Leonard explained how the procedure 
is carried on, and how the various points in the 
background of each applicant are rated. The 
result was unanimous approval of the report of 
the Nominating Committee. 





It seems that Don Leonard thinks of every- 
thing that will make a conference more satisfying. 
On the morning of the final day, up he comes with 
typed lists by states of everyone registered for 
the Conference. If we talked with someone and 
couldn’t remember his name, but knew where he 
hailed from, all we had to do was look at the list 
and identify him. It is a great idea, and we hope 
it is followed at all future conferences. 





Writing the story of the Conference is some- 
thing of a task. There are papers and reports 
to be studied in order to get out the meat of each 
for the limited space available. Notes have to 
be taken during the sessions, and then interpreted 
after they are cold. We are grateful to L. J. 
McEnnis, Senior Inspector Slack, et al, because 
what we fall down on we can pick up from the 
Summary. Thanks a million, Gentlemen, we’d be 
lost without you! 





We salute the exhibitors who closed their exhibits 
and were out of the exhibition hall before 4:00 
p. m. on Wednesday, losing the remainder of that 
day and evening and Thursday morning, in order 
to make way for the banquet. That is the kind 
of sportmanship that makes IACP conferences 
such notable events. 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





Dec. 4-5—Midwinter conference, Washington 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 


May 20-21—Annual conference, Washington State 
Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, Vancouver, 
Wash. 


May 27-29—Annual conference, Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and Wash- 
ington Police Officers Association, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 
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STATE and PROVINCIAL SECTION 














Officers elected for the year 1953-54 are: 
General Chairyman—Colonel Francis J. McCabe, Chief, Maine State Police, Augusta, Me. 
Vice Chairman East—Colonel Russell A. Snook, Superintendent, New Jersey State Police, Trenton, N. J. 
Vice Chairman West—Colonel A. P. Bunderson, Superintendent, Idaho State Police, Boise, Ida. 
Secretary—Colonel Joseph A. Childs, Commissioner, Michigan State Police, Lansing, Mich. 
Advisor—Bruce Smith, Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York, N. Y. 


Regional Chairmen appointed by Chairman McCabe for the coming year are: 


North Atlantic Region I—Colonel Wm. H. Baumann, Commissioner, Department of Public Safety, 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Southern Region II—Colonel Wm. B. Lentz, Chief, North Carolina State Highway Patrol, Raleigh, N. C. 


East North Central Region IIJ—Colonel Chas. C. Oldham, 


Frankfort, Ky. 


Commissioner, Kentucky State Police, 


West North Central Region IV—Colonel David G. Herrick, Chief, Iowa Highway Safety Patrol, Des 


Moines, Iowa 


West South Central Region V—Colonel W. J. Elliott, Chief, Texas Highway Patrol, Austin, Texas 
Mountain-Pacific Region VI—Colonel B. R. Caldwell, Commissioner, California Highway Patrol, Sac- 


ramento, Calif. 
OPENING SESSION 

Chief Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass., Presi- 
dent of the Association, opened the session with 
these remarks: 

The scope of your responsibilities and activities 
at this Sixtieth Annual Conference has been rec- 
ognized by setting aside one full day for a State 
and Provincial meeting. 

Your responsibilities are great—I might even 
say grave; responsibilities quite similar in many 
respects to those faced by city chiefs, but made 
even more complex by the vast areas over which 
you must assign an always undermanned force 
of men. Your large areas increase the difficulties 
of planning, administering, and supervising your 
traffic and crime control programs. 

The rural problem has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. Distances mean nothing to the mo- 
torist any more. Improved working conditions 
have given our people more money and time to 
spend traveling. The fact that they have taken 
advantage of this is demonstrated by the heavy 
traffic continually flowing on our rural highways. 

This traffic plus other factors have combined 
to give us an ever rising toll of deaths, injuries, 
and property damage in our rural areas. 

We face a problem of great magnitude, one 
which demands and deserves the best our depart- 
ments can offer in planning and administration. 
We must utilize our manpower and equipment to 
the fullest extent to stop this increase and then 
turn it back. 

I hope that through this meeting and your re- 
gional conferences you will develop a coordinated 
program which will accomplish this. I have the 
faith that you will. 





REPORT OF GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


By Chief W. J. Elliott 
Texas Highway Patrol 

Recommendations for the coming year: 

1. Continue the study and consideration for 
the State and Provincial Administrative Guide in 
order that the general chairman and officers of 
the State and Provincial Section may be aided in 
planning and directing the activities of this Sec- 
tion and providing a continuity of program. 

2. Increase and develop all possible interest in 
the State and Provincial Section regional meet- 
ings and assist the several regional chairmen in 
planning for and attending these regional meet- 
ings. 4 

38. Forward all possible information for the 
compilation of the comparative data guides, and 
endeavor to keep same current. 

4. It is recommended that the services of the 
State and Provincial Section liaison officer be 
continued and that such a request be made of 
Colonel Franklin M. Kreml, the Traffic Institute, 
as this is a most valuable service to this Section. 

5. Continue to compile and forward all possible 
news which would be of interest to the State and 
Provincial Section to the headquarters office for 
publication in The Police Chief. ; 


CIVIL SERVICE AND POLICE 
By Bruce Smith, Director 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York City, N. Y. 

State Police must make a determined stand 
against the partisan and other special influences 
that sometimes win control over civil service com- 
missions. The destructive effects of civil service 
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Colonel McCabe 
Chairman 


Colonel Snook 
Vice Chairman 


domination over the police forces of our three 
largest cities should be a warning to police 
throughout the land. 

State police were founded upon personnel stand- 
ards of the highest order, and they cannot con- 
tinue to flourish or to merit public esteem unless 
those standards are maintained intact. 

Partisan and allied influences on appointments 
and promotions, when conducted under the dis- 
guise of civil control, can impair and may finally 
destroy a state police record that is featured by 
fifty years of growth and glory. 


REPORTS FROM THE REGIONS 


Reporting for the North Atlantic Region I, Col. 
R. A. Snook, New Jersey, chairman, said the June 
meeting of the Region produced a conclusion that 
there is no general public support for the use of 
radar in police work and that educational work 
is necessary before the device can be adopted 
generally. 

Reporting for East North Central Region III, 
Col. Joseph A. Childs, of the Michigan State Po- 
lice, said the regional meeting developed a discus- 
sion of the “wolf pack” highway patrol system 
inaugurated in Indiana. He said the results are 
good, and that fatal accidents last Memorial Day, 
when the automobile races were held at Indiana- 
polis, decreased 70 per cent. Col. Childs reported 
the Michigan State Police has excellent relations 
with the State Civil Service Commission, which 
recently granted a cost-of-living salary increase 
throughout the department. 

Reporting for the West South Central Region V, 
Col. Carl Tyler, Oklahoma, said the meeting this 
year was well attended and that a major point of 
discussion was the increase in speed and horse- 
power of the modern automobile. 

Reporting for Mountain-Pacific Region VI, Col. 
A. P. Bunderson, Idaho, said the regional meeting 
adopted three resolutions calling for (1) more 
aggressive enforcement of laws against slow-mov- 
ing vehicles, (2) a policy requiring overloaded 
trucks to partly unload at the scales, thus hitting 
truckers who find it profitable to pay a fine for 
overloads, and (3) a brief form for reporting ac- 
cidents instead of the complicated forms now used. 
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Colonel Bunderson 
Vice Chairman 








Bruce Smith 
Advisor 


Franklin M. Kreml, Director of the IACP Traf- 
fic Division, said higher standards of enforcement 
are necessary if personal injury traffic accidents 
are to be reduced. He cited figures showing that 
death and injury rates decrease in direct relation- 
ship to increases in a state department’s enforce- 
ment score. 

Bruce Smith, advisor to the State Section, said 
many state police organizations have lost ground 
in control of personnel due. to uncooperative civil 
service commissions. He said that in many states, 
police organizations are walking a tight rope and 
wondering how long they can keep their balance. 
He declared state police organizations must es- 
tablish their own personnel standards and per- 
suade civil service commissions to cooperate. 

Ted Loveless, liaison officer between the Sec- 
tion and the IACP, announced the questionnaire, 
basis for a national police study, will be distrib- 
uted in the immediate future. He said the prob- 
lem is to form a questionnaire which will produce 
maximum information by a minimum of effort on 
the part of police officials. 


Colonel Childs 
Secretary 








As the Rev. Irwin C. Johnson of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Detroit, pronounced the bene- 
diction at the closing session of the Conference, 
newly-elected President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, 
Tex., stands by to adjourn the meeting. Chief 
John D. Holsrom, Berkeley, new fourth vice presi- 
dent, may be seen at right. 
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Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 
against various types of 


gases and smoke. 





A style for all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
ee in one compact 
it. 





A complete line of lights for 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


emergency use, including light- 
weight, portable battery operated 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red 
Lights lettered for either Police, 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 
Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 


Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron OFFICIAL POLICE 


cl Calibers: .38 Special 
— .22 Long Rifle 


Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 












Federal 142" 
Gas Gun 


Caliber 


The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 
for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 
mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 
Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 






The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 


POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 





FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. POST OFFICE BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 












You'll be PROUDER if it’s 
A BLACKINTON BADGE 


Proud of your badge? Sure you are and you'll be even prouder 
if it's a Blackinton Badge, because each year more and more 
departments are becoming increasingly conscious of quality in 
badges. . . . That's why they are turning to BLACKINTON — the 
finest badge for the money in the country. 


DEALERS — Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort— we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher deaier discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 




















